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THERE is always a danger to be guarded against 
in a too great proneness to classify and map 
out the various phases of human opinions and beliefs, 
and not least in those connected with religion. Still 
it is impossible to take even a cursory glance at the 
Christian world without observing, in all ages and in 
all Churches and denominations, a tendency to divide 
more or less into three groups, or we may call them 
schools of thought, each of which has its own charac- 
teristic features. Not that we can always accurately 
divide or mark them out separately; this is often 
done, and done too hastily and clumsily : the same 
individual may manifest at the same time the 
features partly of one class, partly of another, or of 
different ones at different periods of life, and the 
shades and modifications of each group respectively 
^e endless. 
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But allowing for all this, three general groups do 
seem, in some sort, to present themselves to the eye 
of the looker-on. These three groups resemble the 
famous three caskets in the " Merchant of Venice," 
which were presented to the rival suitors for their 
choice. The first, a golden casket, fair to the eye 
and rich in outward workmanship, but empty within ; 
next, a silver one, whose shining and graceful ex- 
terior contained a soulless and mindless image ; and 
thirdly, a leaden one, rough and ungraceful outside, 
but containing within the portrait of the beloved one 
sought. 

Do we not see something like these three caskets 
in the three several groups into which the thought 
and teaching and practice of the Christian world seems 
naturally to fall? We have teachers whose high 
and generous tone of thought attracts us, who mani- 
fest a warm appreciation of all that is intellectual, 
benevolent, noble, and beautiful, who give us high 
and poetical thoughts in well-chosen language, and 
exhort us to follow the best and holiest examples ; 
but when we look for the central truth on which 
their teaching should hinge, — the foundation-stone 
of the building, — ^what do we find but vague gene- 
ralities? Too often the casket is indeed empty 
within: the words may be sweet music, but they 
fail to still the hunger of the soul. 

We turn to another school of thought, and find 
something very like the silver casket: a lofty and 
graceful ideal of an ancient and infallible Church, an 
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orderly and imposing ritual, and a dignified reverence 
in expression. We may be long unable rightly to 
discern the spirit which lurks within ; but if we 
look here for the central truth, the keystone of the 
arch, we shall find, when stripped of all disguises, 
onJy a blind, unreasoning devotion to a Church and a 
hierachy, — an obedience in thought, word, and deed, 
which being rendered to man instead of God, can 
hardly fail, when fully carried out, to reduce the 
soul to a state of slavish subjection and passive 
mechanical submission. 

This may not always be apparent at first sight: 
the principle may not be often fully carried out 
among those who still remain attached to the 
Church of England, or even among members of 
the Church of Rome, in countries where, like our 
own, there are powerful counteracting influences ; 
but if we look to the working of a purely ritual 
and hierarchical system in countries where its in- 
fluence is entirely unchecked, as, till very lately, 
in the south of Europe, and in the unreformed 
Eastern Churches, we shall find the human mind 
reduced in some cases to a condition not so far 
removed from that of the "blinking idiot," whose 
image was contained in the silver casket, as to make 
the description a mere hyperbole. Many a religious 
recluse has come at last, literally and really, very 
near to this state. 

These two opposite tendencies in the Christian 
world, each possessed of so much to attract the 
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casual observer, are of no modern date. Traces of 
them have been perceptible almost from the earliest 
days of Christianity. All readers of Church history 
remember how early the disposition appeared to 
introduce the speculations of Greek philosophy into 
the Gospel soheme, — to try to reconcile intelligent 
Pagan hearers to Christianity, not only as Paul did, 
by proclaiming as he did, with marvellous tact, to the 
Athenians, "Whom ye ignorantly worship, Him I 
declare unto you," but by trying to bring about a 
sort of compromise between Christian belief and 
heathen philosophical teaching; and we know that 
where this plan was carried out unchecked, the 
result was that Christianity, however eloquently set 
forth, lost its distinctive character, and therefore its 
vital power. 

It has been well said that the Church of God 
loses its power of attraction as soon as it loses 
its power of repulsion. It has ever been with her 
as with the Israelites of old, — they could only get 
help from Nahash, the Ammonite, on condition of 
thrusting out their right eyes. 

The other, and opposite tendency, that to a ritual 
and hierarchical system, was even earlier apparent. 
We have only to look to the writings of some of the 
Apostolical Fathers to observe an inclination to place 
Church authority on higher ground than we find in 
the Epistles. It is very probable, also, that the strong 
expressions used by many of the early Christian 
writers of the blessings felt in partaking of the 
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sacraments, were afterwards taken hold of by those 
less spiritually-minded, and used in a more literal 
and outward sense than had been originally intended; 
and thus the foundation of what is now called " high 
sacramentarian doctrine" was laid.* 

Be this as it may, we know that for many ages 
the school of thought which is based on a ritual 
and hierarchical system was completely in the as- 
cendant. 

Still, through all these various phases, there have 
never been wanting upholders of what we may 
compare fitly with the unattractive leaden casket, — 
the teaching, namely, whose centre is the simple 
Gospel message in all its fulness. Like the leaden 
casket, such teaching does not oflFer the outward 
charm of the others. The preaching of Christ, in its 
simpKcity and faithfulness, has ever been (as the 
Apostle wrote in its earliest days) "to the Jews a 
stumbling block, and to the Greeks foolishness ; " and 
in all ages of the Church it has been much the same 
with those whose hearts were not effectually touched 
by the power of the Gospel message. The exterior 
of the casket is unattractive* Christ's doctrine, like 
Himself, had to the mere outward observer and 
superficial listener, "no beauty, that they should 
desire Him." 

Those doctrines which set forth man as a helpless 
sinner with no power to save himself, and the 

^ See Ngte A, Appendix. 
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salvation of Gkxl as free and gratnitons, cannot be 
agreeable to the pride of the natural heart As the 
Apostle says, their upholders include ''not many 
wise, not many learned." In this sense the exterior 
of the casket must ever, like the rough goat's-hair 
outer curtains of the tabernacle, repel the careless 
observer. 

But this is not all : for, alas, we must own with 
sorrow that the leaden casket has been made more 
repulsive than need have been, by the errors and 
infirmities of its upholders, who have too often put 
obstacles in the way which God had not placed 
there ! 

The " treasures " of sound doctrine have ever been 
in " earthen vessels ; " and it is unavoidable that the 
purer the teaching, the more apparent will be the 
faults and weaknesses of the teacher. This happens 
in two ways. 

First, by contrast ; for just as incongruous and 
repulsive objects which would be hidden from the 
eye in turbid waters are more plainly discerned in 
clear ones, so, the purity of simple Gospel doctrine 
throws the imperfections of its teachers into stronger 
relief. 

And, secondly, because Gospel teaching, in as far 
as it is really genuine and true, is emphatically 
" swimming against the stream," in relation to 
human nature. Many tendencies and principles of 
the unrenewed evil nature can be pressed into 
the service of Christianity when imperfectly or 
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vaguely set forth, like foreign mercenaries in an 
army who are fighting for pay and not from 
patriotism. As far as the system of teaching is of 
human origin, these " foreign troops " may give some 
help ; but in as far as the doctrine is really '* from 
above," in so far this alliance with outside powers 
will become impossible : and the result will often be 
(to continue the illustration) that the unemployed 
and unconciliated aliens are changed from allies 
into enemies, who harass and weaken the King's 
soldiers. 

The purest Christian teaching will then have the 
most of these obstacles to contend with : and the evil 
is increased by the inclination of many Christian 
teachers to rest satisfied with the soundness of their 
doctrine, without seeking to adorn it with the true 
and legitimate fruits that should spring from it. 
Many a teacher who would gladly die for his faith, 
does not see the need of living for it. Alas, we 
have all need in this matter to humble ourselves, for 
the inconsistencies, the lack of wisdom, the want of 
self-control and watchfulness, the carelessness as to 
Christian holiness, which have so often caused " little 
ones " to stumble, and the true servants of God to 
mourn, and the enemy to triumph ! 

And yet, with all these drawbacks, avoidable and 
unavoidable, the leaden casket has a source of hidden 
might which is never wholly lost. The true image 
lies within : the " desire of all nations," in spite of 
all hindrances, still has that strange power to '* draw 
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all men," which since the day of His •lifdng up" 
has never kft tlie world. 

Even in the very darkest part of the history of the 
Christian Church, upholders of the " leaden casket " 
have never been 'wanting ; and from the days of the 
earliest remonstrants against the hierarchical power, 
a noble line of witnesses (though in all probability, 
but a very few of them are known to any save to the 
Lord they loved and the angels who welcomed them 
to His joy) can still be traced down to the time of 
the great outburst of light and freedom throughout 
Europe at the Reformation. 

What but that mysterious power of attraction 
which exists (as we observed) side by side with the 
power of repulsion in the full and free Gospel 
message, could have spread these doctrines over 
Europe in spite of every eflfort to check them ? 
What was it that drew thousands in the " Desert " 
of the French Cevennes, and in the caves and forests 
of Bohemia, to attend, at the risk of life and liberty 
and all that man holds dear, preachings which had 
no adventitious aids to make them attractive, and 
flock, as to a festival, to services which were often 
cut short by arrests, imprisonment, and martyrdom ? 
What but the power of the true image of Him whom 
they had learned to Jove with a love strong as death ? 

Even when these doctrines have been upheld very 
imperfectly, when Christ has been preached with 
much of human corruption intermingled in the 
teaching, — as has often taken place during the 
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middle ages^ when those still under the influence of 
the dominant Church have yet iA some measure set 
forth the Gospel truths, — their vitality has still been 
manifested, and in some cases has almost seemed for 
the time to reanimate dry and empty forms and vain 
observances ; ^ but where the doctrines of grace have 
been preached in all their purity without these 
intermixtures, the power has been, of course, more 
plainly displayed. • 

It was so in the case of the great awakening in 
England, in the midst of the deadness and dryness 
of the last century, when Whitfield and Wesley were 
the instruments of arousing so many; and no less 
truly, though perhaps in a less striking manner, in 
the great Evangelical revival in the Church of 
England, which may be said to be indirectly the 
result of the former movement, and which marked 
the close of the last and beginning of the present 
century. 

In that revival there was much both of the 
attractive and repellent qualities already noticed. 
Even its bitterest opponents could not fail to respect 
the zeal and activity which led to such noble efforts 
in behalf of enslaved Africans abroad, and of 
prisoners, the ignorant, neglected, and suffering at 
home. 



^ We need only refer the reader to Neander and other writers . 
who have recorded the bright examples to be found even in the 
darkest ages of the Christian era. 
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Still the leaden casket preserved its partially 
repelling outside, and it must be owned that some 
of the followers of the noble and honoured leaders 
in that movement did at times contribute to make 
it unnecessarily so, by their injudicious exhibition of 
peculiarities which were no essential part of their 
faith or practice. 

There was a tendency to a somewhat excessive 
openness in religious expression^ if we may so call 
it, which, however natural and congenial to some, is 
not generally suited to the reserved Anglo-Saxon 
character. 

Where the leaders had maintained a firm and 
manly boldness in confessing their faith, and a fervent 
zeal in spreading the glad tidings they had found so 
precious, many of their followers went so far as to 
carry their outspokenness to the verge of religious 
garrulity, and in their eagerness to impart the warm 
feelings which filled their own hearts, they were led 
sometimes to violate the spirit of our Lord's commands 
in Matt, vi., about prayer and humiliation in secret. 

Many, too, among the weaker disciples, in an ill- 
judged excess of zeal, fell into the mistake of wasting 
their strength in disputes about trifles, — " tithes of 
mint, anise, and cummin." 

Not content with justly reprobating the spirit of 
worldliness, vanity, luxury, and display in persons 
"professing godliness," they would dwell with minute 
and harassing rigour on questions concerning the cut 
of a dress, or the colour of a ribbon. 
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In almost all countries where a real and earnest 
Christian revival has taken place, there has been a 
tendency to follow it up by too much of the " Touch 
not, taste not, handle not," which the Apostle stig- 
matizes as earthly as well as needless ; and too little 
trust in the " expulsive force " of real Christian love 
in the heart, as an agency to cast out whatever, in 
each individual Christian, is found to be a snare. 

And kindred to this is the inclination to decry 
and regard with suspicion human learning and 
literary pursuits, which has been too often carried, 
in some circles of pious persons, to an extent which 
has driven many intellectual young people into more 
dangerous extremes on the other side. And thus 
many true-hearted disciples were led to act in a 
manner to injure the cause to which they were 
heartily devoted. 

But a change was at hand. A great work had 
been accomplished, and one whose fruits cannot pass 
away. But the great leaders in the movement had 
most of them gone to their rest, and the spirit in 
which the work had commenced was in some cases 
beginning to wax cold. A new generation had 
arisen, who in many instances had learned the doc- 
trines they taught rather traditionally than from 
deep heart-conviction; and the truths that coming 
from hearts deeply moved by the Holy Spirit had 
carried all before them, fell cold and lifeless on the 
ear when preached, as they too often were, by those 
who had received them, as it were, second-hand. 
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No preachiDg is so dead and chilling as a really 
Gospel doctrine when the life is gone ; and though 
there were many and noble exceptions, those who 
can look back may own that such a state was only 
too common. And thus the way was paved for a re- 
action, of which we are very far from seeing the end. 

The silver casket was revived and upheld with 
power. The movement commenced, which began 
with the writers of the " Tracts for the Times," with 
the avowed view of resuscitating the old Laudite 
party in the English Church; and certainly no 
movement in the whole religious history of the 
world was ever carried on with more consummate 
skill, or favoured more by attendant circumstances. 

The leaders of the party were men not only for 
the most part of high character and unflinching 
zeal for their cause, but possessed, many of them, of 
great power and accomplishments, which they were 
well able to employ in aid of their object. Besides 
this, they were peculiarly fitted to bring into play 
the qualities which appeared to contrast most favour- 
ably with the defects of some of their opponents. 
To the bad taste and love of mere religious talk, into 
which some of these had fallen as their zeal declined, 
they opposed a dignified and stately reserve and 
quietness of manner; to a mode of worship which 
had become in some cases slovenly and careless, they 
contrasted an imposing and well ordered ceremonial, 
which captivated both the taste and imagination of 
many susceptible minds. 
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But they had attractions for many diflferent classes 
of hearers. Those who were anxious to satisfy their 
consciences with a certain amount of '* religiousness," 
without giving up the world, were permitted to com- 
bine frivolous amusements with daily services and 
ceremonial observances. Young people with "aesthe- 
tic" tastes, could pursue their painting and illu- 
mination and embroidery in the service of the 
Church, and believe they were doing a real work of 
piety while gratifying their tastes. Those whose 
musical ear had been disquieted by careless hymn- 
singing, were charmed with the elaborate and 
harmonious choral services. 

The romantic and enthusiastic were attracted by 
the ideal picture of an ancient Church subsisting 
from the remote ages of primitive Christianity, im- 
moveable and unchangeable to the last. The anxious 
and timidly conscientious were relieved from painful 
responsibility by the doctrine of implicit obedience 
to teachers and spiritual guides. 

Reverence for antiquity, love of novelty, admiration 
for self-denying and austere piety, all were called in 
to aid the movement. 

The resources of its leaders seemed endless. They 
had well-written tales and allegories for the young, 
selections from old Divines and early Fathers for 
lovers of ancient lore, and forms of devotion for 
those who felt it a duty to oflFer up prayer without 
having learned the secret of true prayer from a 
contrite heart touched by the Spirit of God. 
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But this was not all. The spirit of asceticism, 
which has always been a motive power* among the 
followers of all religions. Christian and heathen, 
was brought into play: it is, indeed, an integral 
part of man's natural religion. While the thought- 
less many will refuse to forego anything which 
ministers to their love of pleasure or gain, there will 
always be a powerful minority of more earnest and 
serious minds who long after something more, and 
feel a kind of strange relief to their vague cravings of 
mind in self-imposed austerities. The really awakened 
conscience will not, indeed, be fully satisfied by any 
such attempts to quiet it. The cry of "Give, give" 
will ever echo in the soul, and among those who 
have most resolutely and earnestly entered the path 
which leads to heaven through self-inflicted disci- 
pline, it would doubtless be hard to find any one 
who had found in such a path anything like abiding 
peace. 

These ascetic practices are, in feict, only the fruit- 
less and desperate efforts made by man to do for 
hvmself what Grod alone can do for him ; to do what 
nothing less than the sufferings and death of the 
Son of God could accomplish, — the putting away of 
sin. He who is just and at the same time the 
justifier of the ungodly, has provided, through that 
all-sufficient atonement of Christ, a means of ob- 
taining, freely and gratuitously, the remission of 
sins. But man is too often unwilling to take what 
is offered : he wants to purchase instead of accepting; 
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and for those who are in such a frame of mind, 
ascetic observances may for a time quiet the hunger 
of the soul which they cannot satisfy. 

Many there were, too, who had been brought up in 
simple Gospel views of truth, but had not really 
known what it was personally to appropriate the 
blessings of pardon and acceptance: they received 
them theoretically, and thought this was all. Feeling 
then vaguely that there was something wrong, they 
laid the blame on the teaching which they had 
failed fully to grasp, instead of on their own failure 
in apprehending it. 

They believed, doubtless honestly, that they needed 
" something deeper and truer " (to use the favourite 
expression of the times) than the teaching which 
had satisfied their fathers; and the new system 
presented to them seemed to respond to their vague 
aspirations and cravings. What wonder that they 
eagerly embraced it ? 

The circumstances conspired to forward the plans 
of the leaders of the new party. There had scarcely 
ever been a time since the Reformation in which 
the re-establishment of religious orders in the Church 
would have been practicable to any extent in England ; 
but the modem state of society presented several 
features which favoured the attempt. 

On bne hand, the formation of Sisterhoods provided 
a resource for a class of persons probably larger 
in the present day than in any other period of the 
world's history, — women, namely, who, destitute of 
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the closest home ties, and not in a position to be 
forced to work for daily bread, had considerably 
more leisure than they knew how to dispose of. 
Many of these, dissatisfied with an aimless existence, 
and without the right Christian decision of mind 
and trustfulness in God's guidance which would 
have enabled them to make duties for themselves 
and find work for Him, to fill their hearts and time, 
eagerly caught at a life which seemed to them to 
open up a way for satisfying their restless longings, 
and saved them from the responsibility of individual 
action by putting them under the complete control 
of those whom they believed to be their spiritual 
superiors. 

On the other hand, the increase of population had 
called into existence a mass of poverty, misery, 
and degradation in all our great cities, with which 
charitable labours, greatly as they had increased, 
were unable to cope. The establishment of Sister- 
hoods seemed to many, who did not look deeper than 
the surface, to meet the want on both sides ; and the 
work among the poor and sick, which was their 
ostensible object, furnished so plausible a pretext 
for their foundation, that many were ready to help 
and sanction them who would have shrunk back in 
alarm and dismay had they perceived that these 
charities were only the outer and superficial part 
of the work of these associations. 

Their benevolent objects were, in fact, like the 
pictured panels we see on the walls of some foreign 
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churches,— only the covering for the inner picture 
which was concealed behind them. The active, 
laborious Sister of Mercy was depicted on the outer 
panel, which covered the image of the contemplative 
nun bowed in perpetual adoration. This was the 
real centre of all their work, the hidden secret for 
which these philanthropic labours were a cloak, the 
" religious life," as it was termed, — a life of ascetic 
discipline, contemplation, and implicit submission to 
the Church. 

Thus, in short, it might be said of the whole of 
this remarkable movement, that almost every prin- 
ciple which appeals most powerfully to our nature 
was brought at once into play, to minister to one 
great final aim, — the establishment of a vast sacra- 
mental and ritual system of worship. 

This was the " silver casket;" and its acceptance in 
one form or another over the greater part of the 
Christian world, shows how congenial it is to human 
nature. 

Its failure lies in this, that while the great vital 
doctrines of Christianity are not denied or ignored, 
they are virtually placed in the background, and 
allegiance to man put in the place of allegiance 
to Ood, True, it is man as God's representative; 
but as soon as we allow any but Him in whom 
W3.S no sin to stand in the place of mediator, in 
any sense, between us and God, — as soon as wo 
venture to make men and women, though they might 
be the best and wisest of their kind, irrespoi;isible 

c 
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guides and leaders to be blindly obeyed, so soon do 
we assume a false position, and one which God 
never intended us to take, and the natural retribu- 
tion which follows a violation of His will must 
be expected. The infallible guide to Christ will 
insensibly become a substitute for him, virtually 
though not avowedly; the eye which should have 
been turned heavenwards is bent to the earth : the 
" iron enters into the soul," and little by little the 
mind is moulded into the groove of the crushed, 
narrowed, and enfeebled ascetic. 

If any should doubt this from seeing the principle 
apparently working diflFerently in the case of certain 
individuals, let him take a glance round the world 
aud look at the countries in which a ritual Chris- 
tianity has had the complete ascendancy, — where the 
Oriental Churches or Ultramontane Romanism has 
had undisputed sway. Compare them with those 
in which a Scriptural and simple form, however 
imperfectly followed, has prevailed. No one with 
the most superficial acquaintance with the subject 
can venture to dispute that in the former case the 
inhabitants of the countries most favoured by nature 
have sunk in the scale of well-being, morality, 
intelligence, and civilization. Individual exceptions 
may be cited on either side, but the general state 
of things is patent to the most casual observer. 

But this movement, though it may perhaps have 
hardly reached its flood-tide in our country, has 
been already closely followed by a reactionary one. 
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The golden casket was to be reproduced, and this it. 
an even more attractive form than in earlier times. 

Many young persons and others, of intellectual 
and aspiring minds, who had at first been captivated 
by the ritual and hierarchical system, became dis- 
gusted with the narrowness of views, the subserviency 
to man, and the dread of exercising private judg- 
ment which characterized it. They longed for a 
wider and loftier range of thought, for more freedom 
of action and inquiry ; and the new phase of thought 
to which this led gradually acquired form and 
consistency. 

They opposed to the exclusive Churchmanship 
which well nigh limited the blessings of salvation to 
those who had episcopally ordained ministers, a 
world-embracing benevolence, which welcomed all 
alike who were but " earnest and sincere." 

Some, even among sound Gospel teachers, had 
yielded to the tendency to maintain God's rectoral 
character at the expense of the fatherly, instead of 
giving due weight to both. These new teachers 
rushed into the opposite extreme, and saw in God 
only the loving Father, overlooking altogether the 
" righteous Judge." 

Not content with declaring that God " willeth not 
the death of a sinner," they seemed almost to imply 
universal pardon independently of faith or repent- 
ance. Not content with acquiescing in the merciful 
silence of Scripture as to those who have not heard 
the Gospel message, they carried the spirit of Pope's 
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Universal Prayer to an extreme which would seem 
almost to place the worshippers of Vishnu or Buddha 
on a par with those of Jehovah, if they were but 
sincere. 

And yet there was much to win and attract a 
generous mind in the large charity, the hearty 
appreciation of good in all forms and under all 
disguises, which distinguished this school. There 
was much to respond to the common sense of man- 
kind, in the steady opposition to asceticism in all its 
Protean forms, Protestant, Ritualist, or Romanist, in 
the firm maintenance of the spirit of the text too 
often overlooked even by zealous Protestants, " The 
earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof ; " in the 
grateful acceptance of all the good and beautiful 
things God has given us " richly to enjoy ; " and the 
determined resistance to the old monastic tendency 
to be found in all classes of Christians, to neglect 
both the physical and mental powers, and to starve 
and mortify those faculties which are meant to be 
used in God's service. 

Those who had been repelled by a reluctance to 
acknowledge anything good or loveable in our fallen 
nature, were naturally attracted by the genial kind- 
liness with which every spark of good feeling in 
man's heart was welcomed by the new school. 

No wonder that teachers with qualities so attrac- 
tive were hailed by many with enthusiasm, and that 
superficial observers failed to detect the dangers 
lurking under so fair an outside. 
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Dangers there were indeed, and neither few nor 
small. And the greatest of all these came from the 
tendency in this school practically to ignore, or at 
least cast into the shade, the great central truth of 
Christianty — the Atonement. This partly arose 
from the very strong dislike felt by many of these 
teachers to the expiatory or objective view of 
Christ's death (or, as they called it, "blood theology") ; 
which led them to dwell on it in a manner so purely 
subjective as to change its whole character to a mere 
act of martyrdom, performed with a view of moving 
the hearts of men to love and adoration. 

They forgot that this hold on men's hearts must, 
in that case, cease as soon as the secret was dis- 
covered. No one was ever really affected by an act 
perlbrmed on purpose to work on his feelings. As 
soon as the death and sufferings of Christ, therefore, 
were preached from a merely subjective view, the 
power of the doctrine was gone. 

Thus the great truth on which all other doctrines 
of our faith depend, without being actually denied, 
lost its prominence more and more, and in some 
cases seemed almost to fade away from the view. 

This was the greatest evil, perhaps, connected with 
the teaching of the new school. But there were 
other dangers besides. In their eagerness to contend 
for the truth, that " every good and perfect gift " is 
from God, many of these teachers put it forward in 
a manner which entirely broke down the distinction 
between God's creative power as manifested in His 
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natural gifts to men, and the special workings of 
His Holy Spirit in the renewed heart. They spoke 
as if, because everything was His gift, therefore 
inspiration must not be limited to the teaching of 
the Holy Scriptures, but be understood as belonging 
to every man possessed of talent or genius. The 
creations of Raphael or Shakespeare were, according 
to them, as much inspired as the writings of the 
Apostles and Prophets. 

Doubtless many who made these statements failed 
really to perceive that by extending inspiration so 
widely, they were virtually doing away with it 
entirely. Like the ingenious slave in the " Arabian 
Nights " (to use Archbishop Whately's illustration), 
who put the red mark upon all the doors in the 
street to prevent one from being distinguished, they 
multiplied the titles to inspiration till they made it, 
in point of fact, a mere name without meaning. 

That many committed this error from an honest 
desire to ascribe all natural gifts to God as the Giver, 
we would not doubt ; but by neglecting to mark the 
line which distinguishes the working of nature from 
that of grace, they were in fact opening the door to 
Rationalistic teaching. 

And the mistaken liberalism which refused to 
stigmatize deliberate unbelief as a sin had virtually 
the same eflfect. Sincerity was dwelt on as the 
one only thing needful. They forgot that the very 
word is ambiguous ; it may equally be applied to 
reality of conviction on the one hand, and to 
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honesty and directness of purpose on the other : 
and the former does not necessarily imply the latter. 
Nay, sincerity, in the sense of real conviction, may 
actually be in some cases the fruit of the judicial 
blindness which is often God's punishment for those 
who "did not like to retain Him in their know- 
ledge." « 

This worship, however, of sincerity naturally cap- 
tivated many minds ; and numbers who would have 
shrunk from open, undisguised Rationalism, were 
insensibly drawn on, further and further, till in some 
oases the very* foundations of Christian faith seemed 
about to give way. 

And thus it is even at the present day. We have 
still the three caskets set before us, and, naturally 
enough the two whose exterior is most attractive 
will command the largest number of votaries. 

But we may thank God that the old and precious 
truths contained in the leaden casket have never been 
wholly lost sight of. As we have already observed, 
they are not limited to one school or one sect or party. 
Even among those whose tendencies may verge to- 
wards a ritual religion on one hand, or to the " Broad 
Church " on the other, we should be miserably narrow 
and grossly unjust if we denied that very many do 
truly hold and live by the precious central truths 
of the Gospel^ though the clearness of their teaching 
may suflfer more or less in as far as the other parts of 

c Rom. i 28. 
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their teacbiDg may practically cast into the shade 
that which should be the foremost of all. But 
multitudes are wiser practically than they are 
theoretically, and a very deep and lively principle 
of Christian love will do much virtually to neutralize 
erroneous teaching, and give consistency to that 
which would otherwise be vague and uncertain. 

Then, again, the gradations, varieties, and shades 
of difference, as we observed before, are infinite 
and various, and in sketching the outline, as it were, 
of these three tendencies, it was never intended to 
affirm that every teacher can be distinctly and un- 
mistakably referred to one or another. 

With respect to the clear and full teaching of the 
central Gospel truths, we may indeed thankfully 
affirm that witnesses, and brave and true ones, have 
never been wanting; and there are cheering signs 
at this very moment of a fresh revival of the simple- 
preaching of the doctrines of grace, with some 
elements of strength and permanency, perhaps even 
beyond those which characterized some former 
awakenings. It is a time when light appears again 
to be springing forth in many places, and we may 
well take courage, and thankfully hail every indica- 
tion that God is indeed working with us, and 
that, in the language of one of our recent serials, 
" Christianity is again renewing its youth," and " the 
very times when the old tree looks decrepit are 
often the times when the young seed is about to 
burst into new life." 
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But those who do, through His grace, hold faith- 
fully to these truths, have a high and solemn 
responsibility laid upon them. It is their part to 
stand firmly by their colours, never yielding an inch 
of ground, never swerving a hair's breadth to the 
right or the left; but it is also their duty to see 
that the outside of the casket is not made unneces- 
sarily repulsive, by their faults and failures in 
practice, or by their imperfect or ill-judged manner 
of stating the truths they teach. 

There are two opposite dangers into which we 
are liable to fall in upholding Gospel truth. The 
one is, to allow ourselves, 'from a mistaken desire 
for peace and unity, to concede some part of the 
truth to our opponents, and to venture on slight 
modifications by way of conciliation. 

For example, some sincere and well-meaning 
Protestants are so anxious to be friendly with those 
who hold semi-Romanizing views, that they will try 
to come as near them as they dare ; teaching salva- 
tion by faith, mixed up with Church ordinances; 
a qualified and softened doctrine of Apostolic suc- 
cession, and so on. If they only could know it, 
they do not even gain in point of conciliation by 
these concessions ; the one party blame them for 
yielding so much, the other for not yielding more. 
Many opponents would respect an uncompromising 
adversary more than a half-and-half ally. Too much 
love^ too much gentleness and courtesy in manner, 
we cannot have; but this will not suflfer by our 
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maintaining our ground unswervingly. The most 
polished and finely-tempered steel is also the sharpest. 

And again, the same may be said of compromises 
in the other direction. Those who once begin to 
admit lax and dubious views of Scripture inspiration 
will not find that these partial concessions do any- 
thing to win the hearts of those who have gone 
some steps further. They will only be regarded 
with contempt, mingled with dislike, by such oppo- 
nents. A very little yielding will destroy the clear 
ring of testimony for the Gospel: "the trumpet 
gives an uncertain sound ; " the cause of truth loses, 
and charity does not really gain. 

We can really afford to be courteous and loving 
more easily when we are at the same time bold and 
uncompromising. Like Samson, our strength lies in 
our faithfully maintaining the separation to which 
we are called; and if we sulBFer ourselves to be 
deprived of it, we find ourselves, like him, helpless 
to resist attacks. 

But it is not only by compromise that a Christian 
may open the door for the enemy. There are many 
ways, alas, in which a sincere Christian may unwit- 
tingly mar the cause he is pledged to defend ! 

Sometimes it is hurt simply by standing stUl, 
We lament the inroads of unsound teaching, but 
allow a thousand excuses to keep us back from 
making counter efforts, and like Meroz, hold back 
from coming to the " aid of the mighty." There is 
far too little moral courage in this way among us. 
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Another error to which Gospel teachers have been 
very liable has been that, as before observed, of 
neglecting or depreciating intellectual pursuits and 
the cultivation of the mind. We know that God 
has often been pleased to dispense with these, and 
to use instruments who possessed no advantages of 
learning or education ; but this is surely no reason 
for those who have such advantages oflfered to them, 
wilfully neglecting them, and dignifying their indo- 
lence or carelessness by the name of faith. 

We can now thankfully number many expositors 
of Scripture who unite accurate knowledge with 
sound views ; but still there is much of this mistaken 
dread of learning among some earnest and zealous 
Christians. 

The same may be said of the want of common 
sense in doing their Master's work, displayed by 
some who are eager to evangelize both in their own 
and in other lands, and seem to think that faith 
consists in expecting God to work miracles to supply 
their lack of prudence, forethought, and painstaking 
industry. Such presumptuous expectation is no part 
of the faith which animated the Apostles, no part of 
the New Testament teaching. 

Lastly, we are in danger of weakening our cause, 
as before observed, by unnecessary disputes about 
trifles. This may be a less danger than the opposite 
one of over-laxity ; and yet, by the force of reaction, 
it sometimes leads to it. Many, disgusted by the 
vehemence with which matters of small import are 
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inveighed against, have been driven by that very 
disgust into looking on all matters of controversy 
as unworthy the notice of a wise and calm thinker. 

Again, our dread of the dangerous tendencies of 
the time may lead us to rush blindly into the 
opposite of all our opponents do and say, merely 
because it is the opposite, and without inquiring 
first if what we avoid is really part of the false 
teaching we are to dread. 

If, for example, our just dread of an idolatrous 
worship of intellect or of the beautiful, leads us, like 
some good men of earlier days, to condemn every- 
thing connected with art, literature, or taste ; or if, 
again, our just disapproval of ritual observances 
leads us to show almost a preference of a slovenly 
and ill-arranged church, or to look on correct and 
harmonious sacred singing as savouring of Popery, 
we shall do more harm, especially to the young, than 
can be easily undone. The progress of an evil is not 
always stopped by indiscriminate opposition: we 
know that the Indian mode of arresting the progress 
of a fire on the prairies is by burning the grass 
round it, and we shajl find that this principle applies 
in many other cases. 

While jealously watching against any, the smallest 
deviation from "the faith once delivered to the 
saints," while fearless and unwearied in upholding 
it at all times and to all, we must be careful not to 
insist on Toore, as we dare not hold to less, than 
what the Scripture has taught. 
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In the wide range of things which come under 
the head of questions of the eocpedient rather than 
the lawful, we shall do wisely to leave a broad 
margin of liberty of action, remembering that many 
things are hurtful or innocent according to time, 
place, and circumstances, and that the cases are 
numerous (as to minor matters) in which ye can 
only say, " Let every one do as he is firmly persuaded 
in his own mind." 

Finally and chiefly, let us remember that our 
strength lies not in accurately mapped out systems 
of doctrine, but in a living faith directed to a living 
Saviour. The old story of the caskets will apply 
again here. As it was said to him who was called 
on to make his choice, so it may be said to each 
Christian individually by the true object of his 
search: "If you love me, you will find me out." 
There is no teacher, no interpreter like love. 

It is not by urging all around us to give their 
assent to certain formulas that we shall promote 
the cause of truth, but by seeking to lead all to give 
their hearts to Him who gave Himself for us. We 
must keep the leaden casket open, that all may see 
the true image contained therein. And those who 
fix the eye of faith, not on abstract doctrines, but on 
the living personality of Him who is our Life, will 
by that very look be kept in the right path, and 
realize the truth of the promise, " In Thy light we 
shall see light." 



II. 
(DrntoberBB IBietoeb from fidoto ox Jlbabe* 

THOSE who have travelled in a picturesque 
country, abounding in striking points of view,^ 
must have often remarked the apparent discrepanc}^ 
to be observed in sketches or photographic views of 
the same object. A tower, or castle, or village, may 
be so depicted by two diflferent artists, that at first 
we might think they had selected different subjects. 
Scarcely a feature appears in common. But on 
close inspection, we find that each of the sketches 
has been made from a point considerably below the 
place of which the view is taken. We mount higher 
and view it from above, and we see that the apparent 
discrepancies are reconciled. The view presented 
to us will be different from that taken by either of 
the artists from below; but it will also show that 
each artist has taken a view, correct in part, and 
only misleading the spectator in as far as it professed 
to set the whole before him. 

Perhaps this commonplace illustration may help 
us to understand how persons equally honest, intelli- 
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geot, and diligent in the study of their subject may 
take respectively the most widely opposed views of 
a matter imperfectly known to each; while if we 
could take a wider and higher view, we should see 
that in a certain sense both are right, and both 
wrong, as in the well-known old story of the gold 
and silver shield. 

We know that at an early period in the history of 
geological researches, the respective advocates of the 
igneous and the aqueous origin of rocks contended 
warmly, each in support of his own theory ; and that 
the progress of the science at length showed that 
the disputants on both sides were partly right, and 
each wrong only in taking each a one-sided view of 
the question. May this not be the case, more than 
we are apt to consider, in religious questions ? And 
may not many of the speculative diflBculties which 
have so long distracted the Christian world be ac- 
counted for in the same manner ? 

It is true that in this world we can hardly hope, 
in most cases, to mount to a height whence we could 
see the meeting point of the contending views ; but 
it is much to acknowledge that there is such a 
height, if we could see it. In the deepest questions 
^'which have agitated the Christian world, our own 
common sense must show us that while on this 
earth we cannot expect to solve the problems which 
men have endeavoured long and vainly to clear up. 

We may indeed go further, and feel almost sure 
that if a perfectly clear and plausible system could 
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be proposed to us, respectiiig the often discussed 
points of the origin of evil, of the manner in which 
the Divine and human natures are united in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and other questions of a like 
nature, such a system would probably be a wrong 
one. How could we draw a correct map of a country, 
where the sources and mouths of the rivers, and the 
continuations of the mountain chains were unknown 
and undiscovered ? 

But how, then, to deal with such difficulties? 
We cannot ignore them altogether. They have been 
presented to the minds of Christians ever since 
Christianity existed. Some of them have indeed 
perplexed thinking men in all countries, even where 
no Divine revelation was known. 

Surely the best, wisest, and humblest way is to 
leave them exactly as they are ; content to reply to 
the questions urged on us, " We do not know ; " only 
taking care, when we are called on to speak of such 
subjects, to keep close to the exact language of 
Scripture, and to be on our guard against inferences 
and interpretations which may often have more of 
conjecture than anything else in them. 

The same with the often vexed questions connected 
with fate and free will. The omnipotence of God 
and the responsibility of man are like two lines 
running parallel as far as we see them. We cannot 
conceive their never meeting ; but the meeting place 
may be up in a region we cannot hope to reach in 
this life. Would not the wisest plan be to let the 
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apparently contradictory passages carry each its full 
weight, meet each other " like storm and calm, fire 
and frost/' and then wait patiently, in full confidence 
that could we see it from the <nt6 point of view, we 
should see that all the apparently conflicting state- 
ments were only parts of a great and harmonious 
whole ? 

We have spoken of cases in which we cannot hope 
for a full solution on earth. But there are some 
questions, of which we may feel the fullest certainty 
that they will one day be resolved, even here below. 
Such are those connected with unfulfilled prophecy. 

The fair edifice stands before us, but we are still 
in the valley, and can only catch partial and side 
views of it. Each spectator sees a part, which to 
his eyes appears the most prominent, and which 
seems incompatible with the view taken on the 
other side. When once the great work is complete, 
the whole in its full magnificence will appear before 
us, every part in its own clear proportion ; but, as it 
is, we have an infinity of partial views, which may 
perhaps each satisfy us if we keep to one alone, 
but which perplex us hopelessly when we attempt 
to compare them. We have the "Preterist" and 
" Futurist " views, and endless varieties and modifi- 
cations of each, eagerly defended and minutely 
explained by zealous, intelligent, and often deeply 
learned champions. Probably, if we could see things 
from their right stand-point, we should find that 
each of these rival systems contains some truth, 

D 
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We cannot presume to say beforehand that none of 
them will be fully justified by the events when they 
occur ; but we may argue from analogy and previous 
experience that it is very unlikely they should. 

Let us look back to the portion of the prophetic 
scheme that is fulfilled, — that which related to our 
Lord's first advent and incarnation. 

We know that at the time of that first coming 
there were many earnest and devout Jews who were 
watching for it : ** waiting for the kingdom of Gk)d." 
Doubtless many of them were "mighty in the 
Scriptures," and studied them with the minute 
attention and deep research for which the learned 
Jews in all ages have been remarkable; but was 
there one among all those diligent and well-instructed 
students of the Old Testament who really foresaw 
the events as they took place? Was there one 
among those who afterwards became disciples who 
was not taken by surprise? We know that the 
Apostles themselves, evidently men who, though not 
learned, were not deficient in acquaintance with 
their own Scriptures, were so totally unprepared 
for those events, that even after the death and 
resurrection of their Master they did not perceive 
that the prophecies of the Messiah were fulfilled 
in Him, till He Himself carefully and minutely 
explained to them the whole. He had need to say 
to those of Emmaus, "O fools, and slow of heart 
to believe all the prophets have spoken!" And 
when He joined the assembled disciples on that 
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memorable Lord's-day evening, it was needful that 
He should "open their understandings, that they 
should understand the Scriptures." Are we likely 
to be wiser on these points than they ? 

This is not a reason for discouraging the intelli- 
gent, prayerful, humble, and diligent study of the 
prophetic Scriptures. Few subjects, not directly 
bearing on our own salvation, can be more worthy 
of the earnest attention of the Christian ; and to the 
reading of one book in particular is attached a 
special blessing. Would that all Christian readers 
gave more heed to the invitation ! 

But it is one thing to study the subject carefully 
and earnestly, forming, if we will, our own conjectures 
as we read, and even drawing out schemes of the 
probable scope of the prophecies; and another to 
dogmatize and dwell on our own particular interpre- 
tation as if it must be infallibly right, and to visit 
those who diflfer from us with strictures as severe as 
if they were endeavouring to overthrow our faith 
in the great foundations of Scripture truth. If 
modesty and humility are needed in every branch of 
Scriptural study, they are surely most emphatically 
called for in the case of unfulfilled prophecy. 

But if we must be content in such instances as 
these to wait patiently for time to make all things 
clear : are there yet no cases in which, even now, we 
might obtain njore light if we sought to view them 
from a higher stand-point ? We believe that there 
are many such. Many will occur to the minds of 
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all thoughtful readers. We will instance one in 
particular, which has been perhaps more discussed 
and more misapprehended than almost any : namely, 
the whole class of questions concerning the manner 
in which the believer becomes a partaker of the 
benefits of Christ's life, as well as of the merits of 
His death and passion. 

Avery large number of the most esteemed Protestant 
writers and preachers have, ever since the Reformation, 
been earnest in dwelling on the importance of the doc- 
trine commonly called that of "imputed righteousness." 

" If we are saved from punishment," they observe, 
" by Christ's death, it is His perfect life, His obser- 
vance of God's law, which is needed to make us 
stand accepted in God's sight. He requires perfect 
holiness. The utmost that we can attain must be 
imperfect and stained with sin ; and, again, we are 
told it is not through our works we are saved. If, 
then, our standing depended on our own attainments 
in holiness, even though these were but the fruit of 
God's working in us by His Spirit: still our salvation 
would be practically laid on our deservings, and not 
on His free grace; and though all proceed finally 
from Him, it would cease to be a gift. The ' wedding 
garment' provided for the King's guest would not 
be one all ready for him to put on, but rather the 
Tnaterials out of which he might eventually weave 
one for himself; and he could hardly have been left 
* speechless ' and without excuse, when asked why he 
had not put one on. 
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" Then, again, the whole of the Old Testament as 
well as the New is full of the doctrine. We see it 
in the high priest bearing the inscription of * Holiness 
to the Lord/ for the people; in the garments of 
glory and beauty the priests were to put on. Christ's 
perfect work and our standing in Him seems to run 
as a golden thread through all the types and shadows 
of good things to come." 

Such are a few of the arguments which have been 
urged with great eloquence, fervour, and clearness in 
defence of the doctrine. But on the other side, 
again, arguments are not wanting. Many thoughtful 
Bible students have taken fright at the manner in 
which some have brought it forward, and have urged 
objections which must be allowed their full weight. 

" Those who declare," these objectors allege, " that 
Christ has entirely fulfilled the moral law in our 
stead, are in fact unconsciously preaching the doc- 
trine of vicarious holiness. We are taught that 
Christ, in suflfering for our sins, spared U8 the 
necessity of suflfering the punishment due to us. 
Does it not naturally follow that if He fulfilled the 
whole 'moral law' of God for us, this fulfilment 
would in like manner obviate the necessity of per- 
sonal holiness ? Would not our endeavours to lead 
a holy life seem in that case as much a work of 
supererogation on our side, as penances and voluntary 
tortures would be on the other, to atone for our sins ? 

"And if so, will not such a system have a consider- 
able tendency to lead to practical Antinomianism ? 
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Instead of the wedding guest being exhorted to 
clothe himself with the garment provided for him, 
he is in fact recommended to content himself with 
seeing another wear it in his stead, and to be in- 
different as to his own dress as long as his substitute 
wears the royal robe." 

Such are the arguments which harve been brought 
forward on the opposite side of the question, and it 
is vain to deny their force. The only way they can 
be met is, again, to view the whole question from a 
higher standpoint; and this we can do even with 
the light we possess. It is no part of the sealed 
book of the future; it is a question of which the 
key can be found in the patient and humble study 
of those Apostolic writers, to whom the Holy Spirit 
was given to enable them to set forth Christ's finished 
work, as it could not have been fully done while 
that work was yet incomplete. And if we search 
those Epistles which show us the nature of that 
work and of the justification of the believer through 
Christ, we shall see that the whole difficulty proceeds 
from the old mistake of taking a partial view, a side 
glance as it were, of the subject. 

The doctrine of the imputation of Christ's righ- 
teousness to the believer was not meant to stand 
by itself as an isolated truth. In the Epistles we 
always find it stated as a part of a greater and more 
wondrous fact: the union of the true believer to 
Christ as a part of His mystical body. Three 
striking similes have been employed by the sacred 
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writers to illustrate this great doctrine; one taken 
from each of the great divisions into which the 
created world has been classified. 

Christy in relation to His Church has been denomi- 
nated, — the Head of the Body, the Root of the true 
Vine, and the chief Corner Stone of the Temple. 
His people are the members of the Body of which 
He is Head, the branches of the Vine, the stones of 
the Building of which He is Comer Stone. All 
these similes call our attention to the intimate union 
betweeli the inferior parts and the great centre: 
the members cannot exist without the head; the 
branches without the vine; the stones of the building 
without the comer stone. 

But, again, if this relation between Christ and 
trae believers is such as is thus pictured by these 
types, the doctrine of His righteousness being im- 
puted to the believer must in some sort surely be 
implied by it ; for whatever the Head does must be 
imputed to the members. We speak every day of 
the skilful hand of au artist or mechanic ; the spotless 
hand of a virtuous man, the ruthless arm or bloody 
hand of a murderer. What is this but imputing 
the actions which are dictated by the mind of the 
man to the limbs which perform the bidding of 
his brain ? 

Even in a less close union this is understood. A 
Prime Minister's or Ambassador's actions are always 
spoken of as those of the country he represents. If, 
then, the believer is forensically a member of Christ, 
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he must, in a certain sense, have all Christ has done 
imputed to him; all Christ has and does must of 
necessity be His people's. 

But, again, the objections brought forward with so 
much force by the opponents of the doctrine vanish 
if it is regarded in this light ; for the union is not 
only forensic, but actual. The vital force which 
proceeds from the brain communicates with the 
limbs ; the sap from the root flows into every living 
branch. And so, if there is real union with Christ, 
He is our righteousness in both senses. He is not 
called " the Lord who gives us righteousness ; " but 
" the Lord OUR righteousness," who is to us " wis- 
dom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and 
redemption." 

In Him the believer does truly stand accepted 
before God ; but this is never, in the New Testament, 
separated from the new life also imparted to him 
by the Spirit working in the hearts of all who are 
united to Christ by faith. The personal holiness of 
the believer depends as truly on that union with 
Him as his standing before God, in another sense, 
does. The two privileges are inseparably connected, 
and the confusion and dissension on the question 
have arisen from the attempt to sever what God has 
joined. 

Another question closely connected with this — the 
progressive sanctification of the believer — equally 
needs to be taken from a higher point of view than 
that of the battle-ground of controversy. If we 
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could ODce see that sanctificatioD, in its personal 
sense, is only another word for abiding in Christ, 
— "putting on the new man," — seeking to live 
by the new life given by the Spirit of God, in- 
stead of by the natural man, — the endless vexed 
questions and controversies would disappear of them- 
selves. 

And so we shall find it with many other questions. 
Each party is prone to take one side and regard that 
exclusively, forming his picture as it were from a 
part instead of a whole of his subject. One would 
exalt the Sacraments as. the only, or nearly the only 
channels of grace to the soul; another ignores their 
value altogether. One places the Christian ministry 
in the position of sacrificing priests and mediators, 
elevating them to the office which now falls to Christ 
alone; while another will deny their place in the 
Church of Christ altogether. To both parties we 
might say, "Leave the lower ground where the 
battles are fought; mount higher and look at the 
question from above, and it will assume its just 
proportions." 

It is easy to say this, many will object; but how 
to act upon it? We may seek to raise ourselves 
to a higher point of view, but again and again the 
spirit of party and strife will drag us downwards. 
As soon as we begin to frame a system, to cut and 
square our doctrines to reduce them to some regular 
form, we find that we must place ourselves on the 
defensive ; and " when once a doctrine takes to the 
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wars/' as it has been well remarked^ its character is 
changed from that moment 

How to avoid these evils? The question can 
hardly be better answered than by quoting the 
striking words of a living writer : — 

''I have sometimes thought a great part of the 
difficulty springs simply from people getting out of 
God's presence. In the Gospels it is mostly ' // and 
' yel and ' tiow! But when men write theology, they 
make it ' hel and ' they I and * thenl which makes all 
the diflference. The Lord says to us, ' Come now ; ' 
'Come ye;' and our *now' is to-day, but His is 
eternity^ 

The same writer observes, that if we could hear 
the secret prayers before God of those eminent 
Christians who have most diflfered on earth (on 
points short of vital ones), we should probably " find 
them wonderfully simple, and wonderfully alike." 
We cannot do that; but there is a region in which 
we can meet them even here, and that is the temple 
of praise. When the members of Christ's universal 
Church uplift their voices in hymns and spiritual 
songs, it is wonderful how alike the tones become. 
It is a region where we breathe a purer air, untouched 
by the mists of the lower world, — the mists of 
controversy and dissension. There the Axminian 
Wesley and the Calvinist Toplady, Herbert the High 
Churchman and Watts the Nonconformist, tune their 
harps in the same key, and use the same words. 
Often, in fact, their productions have been actually 
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confused and mistaken the one for the other. The 
hymns of men of every denomination are sung and 
repeated in congregations, and printed in collections, 
by those whose opinions on disputed points were 
diametrically opposed to theirs. It i^ very cheering 
to rise, if only for a season, out of the region of 
debate and strife and controversy, and to stand on 
the mount of God, where we can hear the " harpers 
harping with their harps," in tones somewhat as 
every believer will sing when all have passed over 
the river, and all, however differing here below, have 
met as brethren to sing together the "new song" 
before the throne. 

But while we are on earth we cannot always stay 
in these upper regions. We must go through the 
work-a-day course of our lives, and debates and 
differences on religion as well as in other vital topics 
*' must needs be." But we shall be helped in avoiding 
one-sided views ai^d the spirit of party, if we keep 
in mind that the higher region is the true one; 
that the language of praise in which the conflicting 
parties unite, is the real language which we shall use 
together for eternity. We shall not avoid party 
spirit, as some think to do, by moving into a comer 
and making up a little party of our own; but we 
shall be enabled more and more to keep clear of it, 
by seeing where to carry all disputed points. As 
the Moravian Church once, when a discussion on our 
Lord's human nature had arisen among them, met 
together to pray and read the First Epistle of St. 
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John, and found their disputes actually melted away 
in the clear sunshine of God's felt presence, so we 
shall find it in our own experience. The ice which 
no manner of controversy could break, will melt in 
the beams of the Sun of Righteousness. Let us 
seek to walk and live in that light, and we need not 
doubt that true Christian fellowship will follow. 



III. 
^haughte on Jraijer, nxtb Hb MMcuUizb. 



PART I. 



PERHAPS there have been few subjects connected 
with the inner life of a Christian, on which 
more has been said and written than that of Prayer, 
— its encouragements, its difficulties, and its answers. 
If any subject so intimately connected with the 
whole course of the Christian's inner and outer life 
could ever be said to be exhausted, a hasty observer 
might be tempted to say it was the case here. And 
yet, the more thoughtfully and carefully we look 
into the subject, the further we seem to be from 
having really worked out the many questions to 
which it gives rise. Nothing is so easy as to write 
and speak on the surface of the subject ; nothing so 
difficult as to meet it in all its bearings. We may 
read and hear every day, pious, touching, and well 
expressed discourses on the need of continual prayer, 
on the certainty of God's hearing our supplications, 
and other points connected with the surface view of 
the matter; but it is seldom, comparatively, that 
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any of the books or sermons on the sabject really 
toQch the diBBcolties whkfa ocxitmually occar to 
inquiring and thooghtfol minds» and which often 
seriously hinder them in the exercise of this great 
privilege of the Oiristian on earth. 

We are aU weU ^longh acquainted with the letter 
of Scripture on the subject : we are feuniliar, perhaps 
almost too £EmiiIiar to feel their real force, with 
the large prennises, the repeated exhortations, the 
reiterated invitations to ask fireely, which fill so 
many pages of the New Testament. 

They are no niggardly invitations thus held out ; 
they are given with an open-handed bounty, a royal 
tenderDesa The boldest metaphors, the most lively 
and touching similes, have been pressed into the 
service. The Lord of heaven and earth seems almost 
to intreat His poor helpless creatures to avail them- 
selves of His promises. 

Still, so little are we given, in our ordinary reading 
of Scripture, to take God at His word, — so prone 
are we to listen to those who would explain away, 
and refine, and in fact try to bring down the promises 
to fit our weak faith, instead of seeking a faith that 
will grasp them in their fulness^ that the moment 
when it really dawns on a young Christian's mind 
what a wondrous power this encouragement to prayer 
places in his hands, is often an era in his spiritual life. 
There have been those who have first fully grasped 
the idea some time after their conversion to God, 
and to whom it came as glad tidings which even in 
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the joy of pardon and acceptance they had not before 
fully realized. They have felt, in their first glad 
surprise, as if the key to a boundless treasure-house 
was placed in their hands ; and they gaze on it, and 
try it with a new and solemn joy. In the fervour of 
his first love, the young Christian asks freely for all 
he needs, and often has to record answers which 
strengthen his faith and fill him with wondering 
delight. 

But after a time a shadow often comes over this 
early sunshine. Clouds begin to arise. He has, 
perhaps, been carried away by a too vehement 
enthusiasm, and now comes a reaction. He asked 
for things which in his inexperience he expected 
would be speedily answered, and the answers have 
been apparently withheld. 

Then he is perplexed (as we all are at certain 
stages of progress) by the experience of others. 
Failures are recorded where success might naturally 
have been looked for. He hears of Christians who 
have earnestly and constantly prayed for things, 
which to our finite capacity seemed such as must be 
agreeable to God's will : they have been apparently 
denied. Some of those painful and inexplicable cases 
come before his observation, which seem from time 
to time permitted, as if to try our faith, and of which 
we can only look for a full solution in another state 
of existence. And insensibly, not only is his ardour 
checked, but his faith grows cold. He begins 
unconsciously to harbour the opinion, or rather 
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feeling, that the Scripture uses large words to denote 
small things, instead of the converse. He might 
shrink from saying this, even to himself; but he 
too often dcts upon it. His prayers are oflFered, 
either with a feverish impatience, or with a hesitating 
doubt of their being heard ; a doubt which he will 
hardly dare to own to himself, but which lurks in a 
comer of the heart and throws a chill over his 
petitions. 

And then, the unsleeping enemy of our souls is 
ever at hand to step into the breach that our failing 
faith has left open. The whisper of the subtle 
tempter is heard : " You are growing fanatical ; 
your enthusiasm is carrying you away. It is no use 
to pray about such or such things ; this is too small 
a matter to bring before Godj " or, " This other is 
too great: it would be expecting a miracle, which 
God does not work now-a-days. You would do 
better to help yourself: God helps those who use 
suitable means," etc., etc. 

The mixture of truth and falsehood in these 
suggestions perplexes the unwary petitioner. He 
listens to the words which seem so plausible, and 
without intending, or even being fully aware of the 
decline of his faith, he prays less, and his prayers are 
colder and more mechanical. And well it is for him 
if he does not suffer what was once an outpouring 
of the heart to sink into a duty, punctiliously per- 
formed, but felt as a burden. Many who have been 
harassed with doubts may stop short of this ; but it 
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is a downward path, and where is the Christian who 
can say he has never for a moment trodden it? 
Certain it is, it can never be trodden, even for a 
moment, without injury to the spiritual life. 

If, then, the perplexed petitioner consults pious 
firiends, the answer he will receive will probably be — 
" We must leave to God His own time and place for 
answering our prayers. Again, temporal matters 
must never be asked for, except conditionally and 
under submission : it is only in spiritual cases we 
can be sure of our petitions being granted." 

Nothing more easy than such an answer ; and we 
do not deny that in a certain sense, it is perfectly 
true ; but it will not always meet the diflSculty. 

In the first place, our inquirer can call to mind 
cases, and those very numerous ones, of prayers for 
temporal things which have been apparently granted 
more promptly and evidently than in cases where 
spiritual blessings were- asked for. He can recall 
cases where prayer was made for the conversion of 
some unhappy, careless, or ungodly one, who has, 
at least as far as human eye can see, 'Mied and 
made no sign." He has, perhaps, been discouraged 
at his own failures when he has cried to God for 
help against his besetting sins, against pride, or 
sloth, or ill-temper; while, perhaps, a poor and 
pious neighbour will exultingly tell him of instances 
where the bodily wants of his family have been 
supplied in a manner in which God's answer to 
prayer has been clear and apparent. And he may 
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also remember that the petition for " daily bread," 
in the model prayer given ua by our Lord, is made 
unconditionaUy. 

Then again, in the second place, it is not so easy 
as at first appears, to draw any very clear and dis- 
tinctly marked boundary between things temporal 
and things spiritual. There are many cases in 
which it would hardly be possible to define a petition 
either way. 

An example or two may illustrate this. Suppose 
the case of a dying parent, anxious lest his young 
and helpless children should, at his death, fall into 
bad hands. He prays that God may raise up to 
them friends who shall bring them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. Is this a spiritual or 
temporal petition ? 

Again, an invalid weighed down under despond- 
ency, or tortured with spiritual conflicts, cries to the 
Lord to set him free. These* trials may be intimately 
connected with the state of his health. Is his de- 
liverance to be regarded as temporal or spiritual ? 

These two instances, cases of every-day occurrence, 
are cited out of many more which might be brought 
forward, to show how extremely difficult it is to draw 
the line. 

Perhaps it might help to throw light on the 
subject, if instead of drawing the distinction between 
temporal and spiritual subjects of prayer, we were to 
classify them differently, and divide them into things 
which God has distinctly promised to grant, and 
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those concerning which, though they may be equally 
according to His will, He has given no promise in 
His Word. 

We are encouraged " in everything by prayer and 
supplication" to "make our requests known unto 
God;"* we are exhorted to make "supplications, 
prayers, intercessions," for all men." ^ We are free, 
therefore to ask for everything not manifestly unfit 
or unlawful : but we can only ask unconditionally, 
and with certainty of receiving, where a distinct 
promise has been given. Where we can thus plead 
the word of Him whose promises are Yea and Amen, 
we have only to go boldly forward in the strength of 
His pledged word, and claim the fulfilment, as we 
would present a cheque to be cashed at the bank. 
If we seem to fail, it must be either that He sees fit 
to try our faith by making us wait awhile for the 
answer, or that we have not rightly comprehended 
the scope of the promise, or that in some sort we 
have through ignorance or infirmity " asked amiss." 
The fault cannot be in His want of faithfulness. 

But where we have no promise to build on, though 
we have ample encouragement to ask freely, the 
petitions must be offered with submission, and in a 
spirit which may prepare us for the answer given to 
the Apostle : " My grace is sufficient for thee." 

This distinction between prayer for things pro- 
mised and things not promised is quite independent 

» PhiL iv. 6. ^1 Tim. ii. 1. 
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of the other and more commoa classification into 
temporal and spiritual blessings. For though it is 
true that God's promises in the New Testament 
chiefly concern the soul's welfare, there are excep- 
tions to the rule. There are temporal promises 
made in the New Testament, though few in number, 
and there are spiritual blessings which are not 
promised. 

For instance, a Christian in the siege of Jerusalem 
might plead a distinct promise, that " not a hair of 
his head should perish" if he obeyed his Lord's 
command to flee from the city as soon as it was 
"compassed with armies." It was but an outward 
and temporal preservation, but he had a right to 
plead the promise as confidently as if it had con- 
cerned the safety of his soul. 

Again, when the Apostle Paul, during his voyage, 
had received the special promise that God would 
spare his life and " all those who were in the ship 
with him," he could plead that promise, and ask for 
preservation with as much confidence as if he were 
pleading for pardon and acceptance. 

On the other hand, a Christian may rightly and 
naturally long for certain spiritual gifts, — for a lively 
joy or realizing sense of the nearness of the Lord, for 
example, — which it may not be God's will to grant 
to him, for reasons inscrutable to our finite minds. 
Here, then, would be a clear case of a spiritual bless- 
ing for which we must ask with submission, and 
subject to God's will ; while in the former instances 
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there would be temporal blessings which could be 
looked for with implicit confidence, because they had 
been distinctly promised. 

" But," it has been objected by some, " Where is 
the need of praying for what God has already 
pledged Himself to grant ? Why not confidently 
look for blessings, without oflfering petitions which 
must be superfluous if already promised ? " 

The answer to this is simply that God has com- 
manded us to ask for what He has promised. In 
what way the believer's prayer is connected with the 
reception of the gifts which God already intends to 
grant, we know not ; but we do know, for certain, 
that He has decreed that, in the majority of cases. 
His appointed way of conveying a blessing is first to 
stir up His servants to ask for it. *' Ye that are the 
Lord's remembrancers," says the Prophet, " keep not 
silence, and give Him no rest till He make Jerusalem 
a praise on the earth;" that is, till He do that 
which He had already promised He would do. It 
was His will to attach the fulfilment to the believing 
prayers of His servants. And accordingly Daniel, 
when he gathered from the study of the prophetic 
writings that the return of his people from captivity 
was near at hand, earnestly set himself to plead those 
very promises for the deliverances which had been 
so long foretold. 

The question then for the petitioner to settle first 
in his mind is, What things are distinctly promised 
in God's Word ? He is not confined to them, but 
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where he has a promise to plead, he has firm stand- 
ing ground under his feet. There are certain things 
which we can see plainly and distinctly promised in 
the Scriptures, in a manner which precludes all idea 
that they can be limited in their application. Par- 
don of sin through Christ, the cleansing through His 
blood, the gift of the Holy Spirit, the work of sancti- 
fication carried on in the heart of the believer, — 
for all such things we can ask as those who claim 
the fulfilment of a pledged word. 

In some cases it may not be always easy to decide 
how far the promise is limited to the immediate 
disciples of our Lord, and how far extended to 
Christians in all ages. Still, probably, the number 
of those applying only to the Apostles and their 
companions may be fewer than we are apt to suppose, 
except when connected with special miraculous gifts. 
It is only by careful study and exercise of judgment 
that we can come to a clear decisiqn on some of these 
points. But it would seem as if we might generally 
be safe in taking the promises given as addressed to 
all, wherever the circumstances do not plainly in- 
dicate an exceptional state of things, as in the case 
of the miracles, which were to be their credentials 
and the signs of their Divine mission. 

But besides the direct promises, we find passages 
in the Word of God on which we may look in the 
same light, though not in so many words. The 
commands and exhortations of Scripture must, when 
applying to general conduct, come under this head. 
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For God, who knows our utter inability to comply 
with the smallest of His behests unaided by His 
grace, would surely never give a command without 
supplying the strength to perform it. 

We know this holds good even in earthly things. 
A servant sent on a journey by his master, a clerk 
by his employer, always would understand that the 
order implies an engagement to pay the expenses of 
the mission. HJow much more with Him who knows 
so well what His poor weak servants are by nature ! 
He is not like the " hard man, reaping where he 
hath not sown;" His commands, therefore, must 
have the force of promises. 

His inspired servants have always so understood 
them. When Elijah was told that God had *' com- 
manded a widow woman to sustain him," his inter- 
pretation of it to her was the assurance that her store 
of provisions should be miraculously kept from failing. 
When, therefore, we are told to "put off the old man," 
to " put on the armour of light," to *' be clothed with 
humility," to "walk in love," etc., we are surely justified 
in taking all such commands as carrying the weight of 
a promise that we shall be enabled to do so. 

Another class of passages implying promises, may 
be instanced in the prayers of inspired writers. 
The petitions of those who "spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost," must be such as God 
intended to fulfil ; and we may surely therefore refer 
the many prayers for grace and help, in the Psalms 
and Epistles, to this class. 
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In shorty when we ask for pardon, peace, the help 
of the Spirit of God, we are asking for what God 
has pledged His word distinctly and literally to 
perform. When we ask to be enabled to " cast oflf 
the works of darkness," to " walk in the Spirit," to 
**put on the new man," to "follow peace and 
holiness," we are pleading for the power of doing 
what God has declared it His will we should do. 
When we ask to be " strengthened with all might 
according to His glorious power," * or to have " the 
eyes of our understanding enlightened,"^ we are 
asking for what He has inspired His own servants to 
ask for in His own Word ; and in all these cases we 
are practically empowered to plead a promise. 

But does this imply that we are to ask for nothing 
for which we cannot find these distinct Scriptural 
warrants ? Far from it. The command is, in " every- 
thing'' "to make our requests known unto God;" 
and Christ directs His disciples, and they in their 
turn their converts, to pray for things for which no 
distinct promise could be pleaded beforehand. The 
disciples at the siege of Jerusalem were to pray their 
flight might " not be in the winter or on the Sabbath 
day." And St. Paul entreated the Roman Christians 
to " strive together in their prayers for him," that he 
might be delivered from the unbelieving Jews, that 
his offering might be accepted, and that he might be 
enabled to perform his much desired journey to visit 

« CoL i. 11. d Eph. L 18. 
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them. None of these petitions were for things 
essential to his soul or to theirs, and yet he desired 
they might be ofiered up for him; and it is in- 
teresting and remarkable to observe how literally 
they were fulfilled. (Acts xxi. 17, xxii. 16, xxviii. 
15.) 

But while we are encouraged thus in all matters, 
spiritual and temporal, to *' pour out our hearts to 
God," we cannot confidently reckon, in the case of 
things not promised, on the certainty of our desires 
being granted. 

But here we are met by a new difficulty. We 
are told that " the Spirit helps our infirmities, and 
pleads within us." (Rom. viii. 26.) We are exhorted 
(James i. 6) "to ask in faith, nothing doubting;" 
and we are assured that if we abide in Christ, all 
our petitions will be granted. (John xv. 7.) Here 
is no distinction between spiritual and temporal, pro- 
mised or non-promised blessings. Taking it literally, 
it would seem to imply that nothing can be with- 
held which is asked by a Christian in faith and 
sincerity. 

And yet our experience shows us that such is not 
the case ; and not ours only : we have the account 
of a distinct refusal to grant the Apostle's prayer 
for deliverance from " the thorn in the flesh." How 
are we to explain the difficulty ? 

Let us look back for a moment to the passage in 
RoHL viii. 26 : " We know not what we should ask 
for as we ought; but the Spirit itself maketh inter- 
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cession* for us with groanings which cannot be 
uttered. And He that searcheth the hearts knoweth 
what is the mind of the Spirit, because He maketh 
intercession for the saints according to God." 

The Searcher of hearts, Christ Himself (see Kiev. 
ii. 23), knows the mind of the Spirit,— that is, can 
discern in our petitions the h^ind-writing, as it were, 
of that blessed Spirit who pleads within us. All he 
asks must be according to God, and humbly in ac- 
cordance with His will ; and therefore all petitions 
suggested by Him must assuredly be granted. It is 
to such that our Lord's promise plainly applies : " Ye 
shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done for you." 

But the golden thread of the Spirit's pleading, 
discerned by the eye of Him to whom all hearts are 
open, is blended in all oui: petitions with much that 
is merely human. The holiest, and humblest, and 
most advanced Christian may continually be led by 
his own natural desires to ask for many things which, 
though goocj in themselves, may not be according to 
God's mind. This is not matter, of blame. We 
cannot certainly know the will of God in all matters ; 
and we are encouraged boldly and fearlessly to lay 
all our desires before our heavenly Father ; but we 
n6ed to keep in mind that these desires may be 
innocent, lawful, even right and good, and yet not 
according to God's mind, as far as His intention to 



® A mnch stronger word is used here in the original than is 
commonly used. 
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grant them goes. This is not to discourage us from 
asking freely : we can hardly ask too freely ; the 
more close, and full, and minute we are in our 
prayers, the better for our spiritual state. Whatever 
comes sufficiently home to us to make us anxious 
and troubled, however small in itself, is sufficiently 
important to lay before God. The granting our 
requests is His aflfair ; the making them, ours. It 
is dangerous to allow ourselves to wish strongly for 
anything we do not pray for ; for the wish unsanc- 
tified by prayer is too apt to turn into a spirit of 
rebellion : and the only safe-guard against the incur- 
sions of that enemy must be found in a very full and 
close intercourse with God by prayer. But in all 
such prayers we must keep in mind that He only 
can discern, to a certainty, how far we are " praying 
in the Spirit," and how far only led by our own 
feelings. 

Still, after admitting most fully this uncertainty, 
we have some land-marks which, though not enough 
to guard us from all mistakes, may still in some 
cases furnish guidance. 



IV. 

thoughts on JPrager, anb ite MMcnltm. 

PAKT n 

IN the case of a Scripture promise, as has been 
observed before, we have firm ground on which 
to tread; but even where no such indication has 
been given, we have warrant for believing that God 
i^ay by His Spirit lay some given subject on the 
heart of one or more of His servants, leading them 
to bring it continually and earnestly before Him, 
with a fervour and perseverance that will *' give him 
no rest " until He has performed the petition. It is 
a subject which needs very careful and delicate 
handling, for we cannot deny that it has been much 
abused. Many enthusiastic petitioners have pre- 
sumed on the earnestness of their prayers as a 
certain guarantee for their being answered. Yet, 
making the fullest allowance for this, — admitting 
that, again and again, human infirmity has mistaken 
a vehement desire in the individual for the leading 
of the Holy Spirit to pray, — we cannot, unless we 
would ignore plain and undoubted facts, deny that 
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almost all religious awakenings, of which we have 
any records, and successful evangelistic efforts in all 
countries, have been, as far as we can see, preceded 
by a very marked spirit of prayer among a certain 
number of Christians specially interested in the work. 

In the revivals in America, in the North of 
Ireland, and other places, in which, marred as they 
doubtless were by human infirmity and the counter- 
feits the evil one is ever ready to introduce, we 
cannot but recognise a work of God, — we can all 
remember how the movements uniformly began with 
unions or gatherings for prayer among some who 
seemed to have had the subject laid on their hearts. 
And in cases of special missionary efforts, or of quieter 
and less known work in many a parish, or village, or 
small circle, we shall generally find, on inquiry, that 
a stirring up of the spirit of prayer either preceded 
or accompanied every such movement. 

We know that God "willeth all would be saved, 
and come to the knowledge of the truth ; " * and that 
"the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord."^ But we have no distinct assurance that any 
one person, or class, or nation, shall be converted to 
God at a given time. Still, when without any cause 
which might account for the natural feelings and 
desires being stirred up, some place, or country, or 
person is laid strongly on the heart of one or more 
petitioners, it affords at least a strong ground of 

» 1 Tim. ii. 7. ^ Hab. ii. 14. 
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probability that such a feeling is the dictate of that 
secret inner pleading of the Spirit of God. 

It is harder, in cases of individual petitions 
(whether for temporal or spiritual things), to trace 
this leading, because where one very dear is con- 
cerned, the prayer of natural desire must be so 
mingled with the pleading of the Spirit, that it 
would be impossible for any to decide where one 
began and the other ended. But the well-known 
case of Luther praying for the recovery of Melancthon, 
and of Myconius, appear to be instances in which 
such a teaching would be indicated. His natural 
feelings would have been yet more stirred up by his 
child's illness ; but he could not pray by the bed of 
his darling "Magdalene," as he did by Melancthon*s, 
with a full certainty of an answer. 

In the cases which have so often come before us 
of late, of those carrying on some labour of love, and 
confidently praying for assistance and the supply of 
means, we can hardly err in tracing the same leading 
of the Holy Spirit in prayer. There is no promise 
in Scripture we can plead for the support of any one 
given work of charity at any given time ; but we see 
that God has, in a remarkable manner, honoured 
simple and trustful dependence on Him in such 
cases. 

There are some of God's servants to whom He 
seems to have given in an especial manner this gift 
of prayer, who are led to bring before Him some 
Christian eflfort, or the welfare of certain persons. 
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and feel while they pray as if His encouragiDg smile 
rested on them, and bade them " come again." In 
connection with the recovery of the sick in body and 
mind, this has been remarkably manifested. The 
experiences of Pastor Blumhardt, in WUrtemberg, 
and of Dorothea Trudel, at Mannedorflf, in Switzer- 
land, are familiar to all who are conversant with 
evangelical eflforts on the Continent. One who has 
laboured long in connection with the latter work, 
told the writer that he had generally found, in 
praying for a sick person under his care, that the 
event corresponded with the confidence he had felt 
in pleading for recovery. He could, in some cases, 
ask with a strong assurance of being heard and 
answered, while in others he could only say, " Thy 
will be done." 

Still, while acknowledging this truth, we need to 
be very cautious in its practical application. Even 
where there is no strong personal feeling to mingle 
with our petitions and increase their earnestness, it 
is difficult to separate between a certain excitement 
and enthusiasm which will at times creep in, and 
the real prompting of the Holy Spirit. 

It is not meant here simply that either these 
pleadings of aflfection, or even the enthusiastic 
eagerness which often animates an earnest Chris- 
tian's prayers, are wrong. On the contrary, we can 
hardly doubt that God both sanctions and makes 
use of such feelings to help us to persevere in 
prayer. The tender love of a parent for a child, the 
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earnest longiogs which a faithful teacher or pastor 
feels for the souls of the scholars or flock for whom 
he labours, — nay, even the enthusiasm of a young 
and ardent Christian for the benighted heathen in 
one place, or the persecuted sufferers in another, — 
these may be natural ; but they are sacred and holy 
feelings, and surely must be pleasing in God's sight, 
and doubtless have often been used by Him as 
instruments to win blessings untold to the objects 
for whom the petitions were made. Only we need 
to keep in mind that the holiest and purest natural 
feelings may mislead us; and while we beware of 
resisting the inward prompting to pray for some 
person or place laid on our hearts, or allowing any- 
thing to chill or keep back such prayers, we must at 
the same time exercise a humble and modest caution, 
especially in speaking to others, and beware of 
the temptation of dogmatically insisting that such 
promptings are an infallible sign of God's intention 
to grant our prayers. 

There are many who make the earnestness of 
their petitions the sole standard of the justness of 
the decision to which they have come. "I have 
prayed much over this, and I must therefore be 
right," is a rash and presumptuous conclusion. 

Still, we may say that in one sense no faithful 
and humble prayer will ever fail of being answered 
in God's own way and time, though its immediate 
object may be refused. It has been well remarked 
that when the Apostle besought thrice that the 
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" thorn in the flesh " '' might depart from him " his 
own natural feelings were moving him to seek relief 
from heavy trial ; but at the same time the unuttered 
cry of the Holy Spirit pleading in his heart was, 
that God might be glorified in him : and thM petition 
was abundantly answered in the promise, " My grace 
is sufficient for thee." And in this way we may be 
sure that all prayers offered in such a spirit will 
receive an answer. 

But even where (Jod will eventually grant our 
wishes, He may, and often does, see it to be needful 
to try us by long waiting. Sometimes it may only 
be in another life that we may fully see how abund- 
antly our aspirations have been fulfilled. In the 
case of the Christian's most frequent and earnest 
desire, — increase in holiness, and power to subdue 
inward corruptions, — the very nature of these peti- 
tions must often make it difficult at the time to 
recognise the answer even when given. The com- 
mencement of the cure, as often happens in physical 
illness, may be an increased sense of the evil, 
nay, an apparent increase of the symptoms of the 
complaint. We have continually need to keep in 
mind those lines of Zinzendorff: "Apparent defeat 
is often the beginning of deliverance." ® 

And therefore it is that the answers to prayers 

^ **Selb8t das ErUegen nach dem ScJiein 
Wird oft far Stadt und Land 
Der Anfang seiner Rettung sein 
Lurch OaUes Wwider hand," 
F 
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for small things, — ^for daily guidance and direction, 
especially in the daily difficulties of life, — are so 
helpful and valuable to the young Christian. He 
can recognise and perceive these answers as soon as 
they come, and this may enable him to persevere 
more trustfully and patiently in cases where he may 
be long without receiving the same encouragement. 

In everything connected with our growth in holi- 
ness, we can feel the most entire certainty that our 
prayers are in accordance with God's will, and that 
the answer must come, though for -a time we may 
be tried by apparent discouragement. 

And in pleading for the souls of others, the examples 
we have both in the Old and New Testament give us 
strong warrant for expecting much from intercessory 
prayer : and all experience shows us that God does 
honour a spirit, not only of earnest and persevering 
supplication, but a readiness to ash largely and eic- 
pect largely. More Christians fail through excess of 
distrust and fear than through presumption. 

There are some indications which may guide us in 
a measure in our attempts to judge how far our 
prayers are really made under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit,— certain characteristics which we find 
both in the prayers recorded in Scripture, and in 
those of God's most honoured servants in after times. 
Our own failures even may help us, if we use them 
aright, to come to some conclusion on such points, 
though we must seek to do so cautiously and humbly. 

And, first, we shall generally find that truly 
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spiritual prayer is calm as well as intense and 
earnest. There is a certain vehemence and excite- 
ment to which we are all liable, which is out of 
keeping with that solemn realization of God's presence 
which ought to accompany real prayer. We are 
tempted, when a matter is weighing painfully on 
our minds, to plead with a kind of impatient and 
feverish eagerness, as if we would wring an answer 
from God. We should do well to distnist such an 
eagerness. It has as little in common with the 
fervour of Scriptural prayers, as the mechanical 
force of the ropes which tug the steam engine into 
its place has with the power of the steam. 

And truly spiritual prayer is unselfish. Even in 
pleading for others, or for God's work, we are not 
safe from the snare of an unconscious self-seeking. 
Too often when we are pleading for some work which 
is near our hearts, we pray for it more as our own 
than God's. We think ourselves safe from the 
Apostle's rebuke, " Ye ask and receive not, because 
ye ask amiss, that ye may consume it on your lusts," 
because our " lust " is not the common worldly desire 
for gain or pleasure, but the subtle love of self 
lurking behind the mask of devotedness to God and 
His cause. The "I" which perpetually creeps in, 
the jealousy for '* my work, my undertaking, my 
objects," alas, how often does this element clog our 
prayers, and can we wonder if they fail to bring the 
answer ? The prayer which is the expression of the 
Spirit's pleading in the heart, will find vent less and 
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less (to quote the expression of a well-known writer) 
in the cry, "Permit me to do this work," — and more 
and more in the petition, " Do Thou bring back the 
lost sheep, and appoint me the work Thou seest best." 

Again, truly spiritual prayer is humble and sub- 
missive. We are hardly fully aware how often we 
fail in this respect. Our lips may say, " Not our will, 
but Thine be done ; " while in our hearts we are, in 
fact, secretly dictating to God how He shall fulfil His 
own gracious promises. 

Very frequently we reproach ourselves with want 
of faith, when want of submission has been the real 
evil ; or rather, perhaps we may say, we attribute 
to want of faith what arises from want of sub- 
mission. There is no real faith in feeling sure 
beforehand that God will answer our prayers pre- 
cisely in the way and at the time that may accord 
with our wishes. That is not faith: it is simply 
presumption. Real faith is shown in being certain 
that God will do the very best possible for us ; that 
our prayers will be answered in the way in which, 
when we see them in the light of eternity, we shall 
perceive was really the best as to time, place, and 
manner. 

Submission is the fruit of real faith : it consists 
in being willing, where we cannot see, to trust all 
to Him who can; and not only to say, but to 
say from our hearts, that most diflScult and most 
deeply experimental prayer in the model prayer 
"which our Lord has given us, " Thy will be done on 
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earth as it is in heaven." The three confessors in 
the furnace showed their faith in confidently trusting 
that God could and would, if He saw fit, deliver 
them from the hand of the King. They showed 
their submission in those three simple words they 
added to their courageous declaration : " But IF NOT." 
They had learned to realize the words of the patri- 
arch, " Though He slay me, yet will I trust Him." 

This trustful submission is very different from the 
spurious resignation which leads some to restrain 
prayer before God, on the ground that they cannot 
expect anything but chastening from His hand, and 
that it is no use to look to Him to deliver them 
from earthly troubles. It is easier to give up the 
point once for all, and sink down into a kind of 
despairing, resigned endurance, than it is to pray 
perseveringly for all that we need or long for, 
earnestly, yet submissively, and willing to leave the 
result entirely in His hands. Such a prayer is as 
different from the struggling, impatient prayer of 
unsubmissive desire, as is the upward flight of a 
bird from the restless beating of the wings of the 
captive against its cage. One who is truly enabled 
to pray in this spirit need not doubt that his invisible 
guide and helper is pleading within him with 
unuttered groanings, and that such pleadings will be 
heard and answered according to the bounty of Him 
who will do "exceeding abundantly above what we 
ask or think." 

And the closer the Christian seeks to live to his 
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God, the more he " abides " in Christ, the more of 
real communion he maintains with his great High 
Priest and Intercessor, the more he will be able to 
pray in this spirit. Though some of his fondly- 
cherished desires may remain, to his apprehension, 
unfulfilled, — though the *' thorn in the flesh" may 
not always be removed, and the props to which he 
has clung may be taken from him, — though he may 
have to wait long for the answers to earnest and 
intense pleadings for souls dear to him, or objects 
near his heart, — still he will receive in his daily 
experience such continual answers to prayer as will 
serve to confirm his faith and increase his sense of 
constant intercourse with God. He will find in a 
thousand cases, too minute and detailed to be appre- 
hended by any eye but his own and God's, that the 
voice behind him is heard saying, " This is the way : 
walk ye in it ; " that " a way of escape " is again and 
again made where he would be " tempted above that 
he is able;" that again and again he is lifted up 
when falling ; daily need supplied ; words given to 
answer the adversary when called on to give a reason 
of his hope ; and help continually afforded in matters 
so apparently insignificant that he might hardly 
venture to confide them to the nearest earthly friend, 
but not too small for the eye of Him by whom " all 
the hairs of our head are numbered." 

And besides this, he will experience gradually 
more and more those leadings in prayer to which 
we have already referred, showing us where we may 
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venture to urge a petition with confidence. As the 
confidential attendant of a great monarch will best 
know what favours he may venture to ask from his 
master, so it will be with the Christian. Though he 
may not be able to discern such leadings with in- 
fallible certainty in every case, he will come nearer 
and nearer to that discernment, and will thus realize 
more each day the promise of our Lord : " If ye abide 
in Me, and my words abide in you, ye shall ask what 
ye will, and it shall be done unto you." 



^kougktjs on Sanxtiffcation. 

PART I. 

AMONG the vexed questions of the day, there are 
few that have occasioned more real perplexity 
among true and earnest Christians than the whole 
class of inquiries connected with the great subject of 
the sanctification of the Christian. 

The word in the Scriptures seems used in a two- 
fold sense, and this has also led to some difficulty 
in the minds of those who did not perceive the 
double signification. The primary meaning, un- 
doubtedly, was to " set apart," or dedicate to Grod's 
service, as the vessels of the tabernacle, the altar, 
and the priests themselves were dedicated. 

In this sense all believers are spoken of as " saints," 
or holy : but in a secondary sense the term is used 
to describe the character which those dedicated to 
the Lord should bear, — the personal fitness for the 
high calling which is required of true believers in 
Christ, who are called on as such to " adorn the 
doctrine of God their Saviour in all things." And 
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it IS on this meaning of the term that we would now 
speak. 

To overrate the vital importance of such a topic 
would seem impossible ; and that any, who believe 
that they .have been saved from the punishment due 
to sin, should for a moment think they might venture 
to tamper with that which made it needful that the 
Son of man should suflfer and die for us, would 
appear at first sight monstrous and incredible. 

And yet, when we read the repeated exhortations 
in the Epistles, the cslutions not to think we can 
" continue in sin, that grace may abound," or *' make 
our liberty a cloak for maliciousness," we see that 
the danger was not regarded as chimerical by the 
inspired writers. 

And, again, when we turn from the Word of God 
to the Book of human life, and see the melancholy 
inconsistencies, sometimes even the grievous falls, of 
high-professing Christians, causing the ungodly to 
triumph and the hearts of true believers to sink 
with discouragement and shame, we have proof 
enough of the need of such cautions. 

That the true coin should be counterfeited by the 
false, that hypocrites should assume the mask of 
piety, and then disgrace it by their practice, — all 
this is no matter of wonder. But the evil does not 
stop here. Even true Christians have been perplexed 
and confused in their views of the subject, and weak 
believers sorely tried by incorrect or exaggerated 
teaching. The result has often been the insensible 
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adoption of a lower standard of conduct by those 
who had at first " seemed to run well ; " while others, 
again, are needlessly harassed and saddened, and 
thus crippled in their powers of usefulness. 

Perhaps it may not be altogether superfluous to 
look a little into some of the causes of these per- 
plexities and fallacies. As in most other cases, the 
teaching of man has darkened the Word of God, and 
complicated much that would otherwise have been 
simple. And as happens on almost every subject, 
ethical, political, or religious, there is a constant 
system of reaction and counter-reaction, — extremes 
of opinion succeeding one another like the ebb and 
flow of the tide. 

Many teachers and writers, justly afraid of the 
danger of practical if not theoretical Antinomian- 
ism, try to guard against it in their teaching by 
mixing up together the topics of holiness and of 
pardon ; so that (often quite unconsciously on their 
part) they lead their hearers to think that a cer- 
tain measure of attainment in practical godliness 
must be reached before they can venture to come to 
the Saviour for the pardon of their sins. 

Some who, if asked, would give a clear and admi- 
rable confession of faith on this head, do nevertheless 
habitually neutralize it in teaching others, by their 
nervous dread of proclaiming so free a pardon as to 
afford, as they think, an opening for carelessness of life. 
And so they qualify and modify their assertions, and 
add and alter, till they end (unintentionally, but 
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really), by causing their hearers to think they must 
be holy first and pardoned afterwards. The prodigal 
son is kept from arising and going to his father by 
the belief that he must fitst by some means or other 
procure a " best robe." 

How often such teaching as this keeps back, per- 
haps for years, the anxious inquirer, and hinders him 
from laying hold of the pardon and peace freely 
offered, which would, if accepted, lead to the very 
attainments in holiness he is seeking, the experience 
of very many can testify. 

But even among teachers who do venture more 
boldly to proclaim the doctrines of free grace and 
full pardon, there are some who dwell so much on 
the holy, happy feelings which should accompany 
conversion, that the attention of the inquirer is 
insensibly drawn to himself rather than to God. He 
compares himself perhaps with some of the excellent 
persons whose memoirs or letters he may have 
perused, and because he cannot discover in his own 
heart an experience answering to theirs, he refuses 
to believe he can have received the pardon he has 
perhaps honestly sought long since. 

In this way numbers, we believe, of those who have 
really applied for and doubtless obtained the blessings 
so freely promised to all who ask for them, are kept 
back from peace of mind and, as a natural result, 
from spiritual progress. For though it is certainly a 
more fearful evil if one who is still " in his sins " 
imagines himself through some process of self-deceit 
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to be pardoned and justified (and that such things 
may be, alas, we dare not deny !), still, on the other 
hand, it is no light evil if one who has really been to 
the " fountain opened for sin and uncleanness," and 
laid his hand *by faith on the head of the bleeding 
Victim, the Lamb slain for our sins, still persists in 
standing outside when the doors of a reconciled 
Father's house are open to him, and does by himself, 
as the servants of the husbandman in the parable 
would have done by the field, — ^root out the wheat 
for tares. 

And that this is no uncommon case no one of even 
moderate experience can deny. Many real Christians 
spend half their lives in anxious self-questionings 
and tormenting doubts, and waste the strength which 
should have been employed in working for their 
Master, in trying to make sure that they are indeed 
His servants; not seeing that if the first act of faith 
is simply to go to the Saviour for pardon and receive 
what He has freely oflfered, the next is to believe 
that, having applied in the appointed way, we have 
received it. To doubt this is to distrust not ourselves, 
but God. 

But the just and well-founded dread of these 
various ways of mixing up our own doings with the 
finished work of Christ, has led many zealous and 
energetic Gospel preachers, especially at the present 
day, to rush into the opposite error. As we observed 
in a former paper, these teachers, in their right and 
just desire to point out the exceeding freeness of 
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God's grace, and to show the trembling sinner he has 
but to " look and live," go a step further, and try to 
make the process of conversion a more rapid one (to 
hwmom eyes of course) than is often possible, by 
calling on those to ** believe and be saved " who have 
yet to learn their need of a Saviour, and to whom 
therefore the words must fail to convey their full 
meaning. Having seen much stress laid on a wrong 
and erroneous sense of the word ''repentance," as 
implying a certain amount of sorrow and lively 
emotion to precede conversion, these preachers go 
into, the opposite extreme of denying the use of the 
word altogether, and so ignoring the need of the true 
Scriptural repentance, the " change of mind " — turn- 
ing /rom sin and to God, — which is constantly found 
coupled with conversion in the New Testament. (See 
Acts ii. 33 ; iii. 19 ; xviii. 30 ; xx. 21 ; xxvi. 20, etc.) 

And one great danger of this distrust of repentance 
is, that sin in the believer is looked on too lightly. 
While dwelling, and rightly dwelling, on the blessed 
truth that God looks on us not as we are in ourselves, 
but as we stand " accepted in the Beloved," united 
to Christ by faith as our Head and Representative, 
these teachers overlook or keep in the background 
those duties and responsibilities of believers, which 
in the New Testament are never separated from their 
privileges. 

In many instances we believe that this neglect is 
simply the reaction, as before observed, from the 
opposite error. It is difficult to realize and embrace 
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for the first time a truth long neglected and ignored, 
without being tempted to attach a too exclusive value 
to it, and thus to overlook the counterbalancing truth 
on the opposite side. We not only rejoice over the 
new-found truth, as the woman rejoiced over her lost 
piece of silver, but we are tempted sometimes to go 
further, and in our excess of joy to throw aside as 
useless the nine pieces that had been ours all along. 

How often we hear from modem preachers of 
a certain class such expressions as these: ''You 
have nothing more to do with sin : your sins are all 
buried in Christ's tomb; for you they no longer 
exist. Christ's blood applied to your soul is an all- 
suflScient atonement for all your sins, — past, present, 
and future." In a certain sense these words are 
founded on truth, but they are so used as to convey 
an impression altogether false. They would lead 
many a hearer to conceive that his personal sins are 
a matter of indiflference, and that the atonement, 
like the Bomish indulgences, is to bear us harmless 
for future as well as past sins. 

We would acquit such teachers from the charge of 
intending to convey such impressions ; but certainly 
the effect of these unguarded statements is to frighten 
one class into renouncing in part or altogether the 
doctrines of grace and free pardon ; while others are 
led practically, though unconsciously, to act as if 
they believed they might " sin that grace might 
abound ; " or at least to acquiesce contentedly in a 
low moral and spiritual standard, consoling themselves 
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for inconsistencies and failures by laying them quietly 
to the charge of " the flesh," as if our flesh were no 
part of ourselves. To such views we may ascribe in 
part, at least, the want of Christian consistency and 
practical godliness which has done such serious harm 
to the Christian cause. 

But many of those in whose teaching we can per- 
ceive this neglect of the duty of insisting on holiness 
of life and watchfulness against sin in the believer, 
will reply, if charged with such neglect, " We do not 
for a moment intend to convey the impression that 
sin in a converted person is no evil : on the contrary, 
we maintain that holiness is a necessary and invari- 
able characteristic of one who has truly been brought 
to Christ, and for that very reason we think it un- 
necessary to reiterate exhortations to cultivate these 
fruits of the Spirit. We believe that a heart truly 
under the power of God's converting grace will so 
utterly abhor sin and long after conformity to Christ, 
that it will be simply impossible to indulge sinful 
tendencies. Sin will be forsaken by the believer from 
the very impulses and desires of his new nature, and 
he can be in no danger of falling back into the evil 
ways of his former life." 

These remarks have truth in them, though they 
only give one side of the truth. It is certain that 
the new nature implanted in the believer by the 
power of God's Holy Spirit, and which makes him 
a new creature in. Christ Jesus (2 Cor. v. 17), must 
in itseK be holy, and desire holiness because it is 
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from God. But it is not true that this new nature 
is the only one in the believer. We know that, as the 
Article of our Church expresses it, *' The infection of 
sin remaineth even in them that are regenerate;" 
and both Scripture and experience show us the truth 
of these words. In the very Epistles in which the 
highest and deepest spiritual privileges are spoken 
of, and the most exalted and heavenly thoughts 
brought forward, we find cautions against falling into 
actually gross and "presumptuous" sins; certainly 
implying that the believer, though "called to sit in 
heavenly places with Christ," is still not exempt from 
the most emphatically earthly snares and temptations. 
And even if it be alleged in reply, as it has been by 
some, that these exhortations and cautions are ac- 
counted for by the low standard of morality prevalent 
among the heathen, from whom the majority of the 
converts addressed were taken, still this will not be a 
sufiBcient answer ; for even granting that nineteenth- 
century Christians are not exposed to the saTne temp- 
tations as those which might assail a Corinthian or 
Ephesian convert, still no one will deny that we in 
these times have temptations and besetting sins of our 
own, it may be in a less gross and more insidious 
form, but still equally displeasing in God's sight ; and 
if spiritual renewal exempted one class from tempta- 
tion, why not another ? 

Certainly the whole tenor of New Testament 
teaching seems to bring before our minds the picture 
of a combat, — a strife between good and evil, the 
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new nature and the old contending, — "the flesh 
lusting against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the 
flesh." The victory is not doubtful ; for " greater is 
He that is for us than they which are against us : " 
but we are never given to understand that it will be 
a victory gained without hard fighting. 

The experience of Christians who know their own 
hearts will confirm the testimony of Scripture. 
But some have referred such descriptions of spiritual 
combat between good and evil in the heart to the 
experience of man in his natural state, — in whom, 
if he be endowed with naturally high moral qualities 
and aspirations after good, there will be a continual 
struggle between these tendencies and the propen- 
sities to evil which are found in every human heart, 
however well endowed by nature. The most thought- 
ful and earnest of the ancient philosophers admitted 
and described such inward combats: this again 
cannot be denied. But the difierence in the 
Christian's case is, that the new nature implanted 
by God is hostile, not only to openly evil tendencies, 
but to those subtle forms of self-seeking which a 
conscience only enlightened by nature cannot detect; 
and, again, in many cases, the natural man's better 
and higher qualities, even his conscience, may be in 
an evil moment enlisted on the wrong side, — so that 
the citadel, manned by soldiers of doubtful fidelity, 
may be thrown open any hour to the enemy, and the 
combat brought to a close by the victory of the evil 
side. Whereas in the case of the inward combats of 

G 
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the true Christian, that which is of the Spirit of 
God, though it may seem overpowered for a time, 
will never finally yield to the enemy. 

Every one who is truly led by the Spirit of God 
will, so far as that influence predominates, desire 
good and shun evil ; but the practical working of 
that principle will be much modified by diflferent 
circumstaDces. The sensitiveness of the conscience 
to evil in any form will very much depend on previous 
training and natural disposition; for though grace 
can overcome all obstacles, yet undoubtedly there is 
a slower and more diflScult work to accomplish in 
some cases than in others. 

Much, too, will depend on the circumstances under 
which the believer has been first turned to the Lord. 
The happiest and simplest cases are where the saving 
knowledge of truth, and the love of it, has grown 
with the growth, and the Christian can say with 
truth, that he has feared the Lord from his youth. 
But in very many cases it is otherwise. Some there 
are, though not forming a very numerous class, to 
whom the light came, in some sort, before the dark- 
ness ; whose sense of sin came rather after conversion 
than before ; who were drawn to seek the Saviour 
rather for rest, for light, for inward peace, than, in 
the first instance, from the burden of conscious guilt. 
And it will often require very deep and heart- 
searching experiences in after-life, to make such 
persons feel, as they need to do, the inveteracy of 
sin in their hearts, and to seek to be freed from its 
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power. Persons of this class, unless strongly exer- 
cised after conversion, will be peculiarly liable to 
embrace the views to which we have alluded, and to 
think less of the duties of the believer than of his 
privileges and joys; and such a tendency, if unchecked, 
is too liable to lead to practical Antinomianism. 

But often it happens that by God's mercy, such 
Christians are shown in later life the plague of their 
own hearts, and learn to feel as they never felt 
before, how evil and bitter a thing it is for a forgiven 
child to dishonour his Father by a careless walk. 

There are others, again, whose experience has 
been quite opposite. They have been led to feel 
their own sinfulness as so deep and terrible a reality, 
that their diflficulty has been to believe the possibility 
of pardon. This is often the case with those who 
have formerly been open ofifenders in their lives, and 
who naturally, when first enabled to lay hold on the 
wondrous and blessed truth of free pardon for all 
who seek it through Christ, are ready to turn away 
with horror and disgust from all that can remind 
them of their past evil course. Their greatest danger 
is, perhaps, lest the joy they feel in the sense of 
their deliverance should assume the form of spiritual 
pride. This is the kind of temper which often leads 
converted criminals to dwell on the details of their 
former life with a kind of morbid relish, and too 
often the spirit o{ the Pharisee is thus transferred to 
the person of the publican. Thus they are led to 
rest in fancied security on what God has done for 
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them, and to forget that Satan may have other 
temptations in store for them, as dangerous, though 
more subtle, than those which formerly assailed them. 
And it behoves their friends and fellow-helpers to 
exhort them to watchfulness, and to beware of un- 
consciously fostering a wrong spirit by their well- 
meant sympathy and joy in their conversion. 

But there is another and very numerous class of 
Christians, of a very different order. Having been 
brought up with high principles of duty, and with a 
conscience which has been actively exercised from 
childhood, they have early been awake to the con- 
sciousness of their sinfulness; and their minds, in 
seeking God, have habitually dwelt more on holiness 
than on pardon. It is not that they doubt their 
need of free forgiveness, or undervalue its blessing ; 
but it has been closely connected in their minds 
with the thought of sanctifying and transforming 
grace, and the two ideas cannot be separated. With 
these, again, there is a tendency to look inwards, and 
distrust the gracious assurance of pardon, till they 
can find some right thing in themselves to confirm 
their sense of having received it. And thus they 
are often kept in a state of harassing anxiety and 
despondency, long after real conversion to God has 
taken place. 

Yet with these doubting and trembling ones it 
sometimes happens that God in His loving mercy 
holds out a helping hand in the very way they have 
desired; and as the outward sign of healing was 
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given to the palsied man to confirm the assurance 
of our Lord that his sins were forgiven, so a token 
which to them is almost as clear an outward and 
visible sign, is sometimes aflForded in some temptation 
overcome, some evil habit successfully combated, 
which is to them, like the voice which bade the 
cripple " Arise and walk," — a sign that the Lord is 
indeed working in and with them. And thus their 
weak faith is strengthened, and they are enabled to 
grasp the promises, and be of good cheer. 

But these are not the only difficulties which meet 
the Christian in the commencement of his course. 
In the early days when a young believer consciously 
turns to God, he is apt to imagine that the life-battle 
against sin is fought and won, when in fact it is only 
beginning. Those especially of the class just described, 
in whose minds the ideas of pardon and holiness are 
closely united, are prone to believe, in the first joy 
of realizing all that Christ has done for them, that 
their deliverance from the power, as well as guilt of 
sin, is not only certain, but immediate. Nothing 
seems too hard, too wonderful to expect. The faith 
is oftien simpler and livelier in those early days 
than later, and the joy of the " first love " brings 
with it a freshness and enthusiasm, which though 
perhaps mingled with earthly excitement, is still 
healthful and cheering. 

In the strength of those bright spring days in the 
soul, much is really accomplished; and it is not 
surprising if the young pilgrim should take the bark 
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on which he is borne for a haven, and hastily conclude 
that all the difficulties are over, when perhaps the 
hardest are yet to come. 

But after a while a change begins. The crimson 
and gold clouds of sunrise die away into ordinary 
daylight, — flight sufficient to work and travel by, but 
not such as to clothe all around with the radiance of 
early morning. Insensibly a kind of reaction (it may 
be more or less powerful, according to other modifying 
circumstances) sets in. Ordinary occupations and 
interests, which had at one time quite lost their charm, 
resume some of their old power. Nor is this matter 
of blame or lamentation. It is simply the course of 
God's providence. We are not to pass our lives here 
on Mount Tabor, but to descend into the plain, and 
do our homely every-day duties there, in the strength 
of the spiritual refreshing we have received ; and if 
our daily life-work did not bring with it a certain 
relish and interest, it would be scarcely possible for 
the Christian to go through it heartily, as he is surely 
intended to do. The deep under-current of hidden 
joy and peace flows beneath, but the little outer 
everyday interests and pleasures and occupations, 
once almost overlooked, regain their old charm. 

Then, with this change, natural and unavoidable 
as it is, comes a new danger. These earthly cares 
and occupations and interests, are not in themselves 
sinful ; but being earthly, there are links which may 
easily connect them with what will stir up the really 
evil part of our nature, — the " carnal mind *' of the 
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Scriptures ; and the stimulus of that first joy having 
been lessened, the young believer finds that his old 
evil nature, which he once thought utteriy vanquished 
and subdued, is awake and alive still. His standard 
is raised, but he feels that he is far below it, and he 
seems to himself to be more so, indeed, than at first, 
— perhaps more than he really is. He finds daily 
that he has been impatient and bitter where he meant 
to be calm and gentle, proud and self-asserting where 
he meant to be humble and meek, slothful and 
negligent where he hoped to have used redoubled 
diligence. 

"Why is this?" he asks himself. He confesses 
with shame and humiliation his frequent falls, and en- 
treats with bitter sorrow and wrestling that he may be 
enabled to overcome ; and almost before he has risen 
from his knees, perhaps, the wrong feelings against 
which he has been praying rush back on the soul 
like a flood. He is tempted, in his distress, to doubt 
if his prayer was heard. Insensibly he is led, through 
his discouragement, to make efforts more and more 
in his own strength, to depend more on himself and 
less on God : and if this feeling gains the upper hand 
the efforts will surely fail. 

Then, again, he finds that direct efforts to check 
some sin, though they may repress its outward mani- 
festations, leave the evil where it was. He may by 
force of will shut his lips when about to make an 
angry retort, but the bitter feeling remains ; and so 
in other cases. He makes vehement and laborious 
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attempts to combat the enemy within; but they seem 
to fall to the ground, as it were, like the struggles 
made in a dream. 

At this juncture there are two wrong paths he is 
likely to follow. Either he will continue his efforts 
in a desponding, heartless spirit, and his work be more 
like the toil of a slave for a hard master, and less like 
the grateful labour of a loving child, an4 thus his 
spiritual life will sink to a lower ebb, and he will 
be virtually under the law, instead of the Gospel ; 
or, on the other hand, he may learn to acquiesce in a 
kind of contented despair, in lifelpng faults and foibles; 
perhaps lamenting over them from time to time, as 
if they were incurable diseases, and almost bringing 
himself to think they must be submitted to as such 
with resignation. 

Or, if influenced by teachers such as we have de- 
scribed above, who refer all such failings of the 
Christian to " the flesh," and speak of this last as if 
it were a troublesome appendage, quite apart from 
ourselves, which we were compelled to keep, he will 
gradually learn not to be merely sorrowfully resigned, 
but almost content under his load ; and perhaps be 
more inclined to plume himself on his humility for 
acknowledging his besetting sins, than to feel hum- 
bled that he is still under their dominion. 

We may seem to be using strong language, but in 
pointing out these various byeways and wrong paths 
into which the young believer may be led, it is never 
meant to be implied that all who are so perplexed 
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follow out these paths to the uttermost. Few, perhaps, 
have known the bitterness of such a struggle without 
having tried one or other, or perhaps all of these bye- 
paths, though God's restraining grace may again and 
again have carried them back, and prevented their 
carrying out fully the dangerous consequences of such 
mistakes. 

Much may also depend, not only on the early 
teaching, but also on the outward circumstances of 
the inquirer. There are periods in most lives in 
which it sometimes seems as if God was training us 
by contraries. We are permitted to be placed in 
circumstances which seem to predispose us to be 
tempted by our besetting sins. But this kind of 
" cross-training," painful as it is, is most valuable to 
the Christian in after life. When placed in a position 
trying to the natural character — as when a timid and 
retiring person is forced to encounter opposition, or 
an active and restless spirit to endure a long period 
of outward stillness and waiting, — in these and other 
cases the evil in the heart, which would otherwise 
have lain dormant, and perhaps hidden, is brought to 
the surface, and the Christian, who might have been 
otherwise led to think himself quite safe, is forced to 
feel and realize hourly his own weakness. 

It is at such times that the struggle we have 
described with sin in the heart, is most painfully 
experienced ; and many, very many, go on from year 
to year with continual "ups and downs" in their 
spiritual life ; troubled and discouraged, and afraid to 
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realize the joy which they know is the Christian's 
portion, and should be his strength. 

Even when experienced in a modified degree, this 
state is an unhealthy ona A clouded spiritual life is 
no small source of weakness. If a hardened con- 
science be the greatest, the most fearful of all evils, 
a burdened one is no small snare and hindrance; 
and as a neglected wound may mortify and become 
insensible, so a continually harassed conscience may 
end by sinking into spiritual numbness and hardness. 

There is but one way which can efifectively bring 
the Christian out of this " slough of despond," and 
that is by the old gate at which we first entered when 
we sought pardon and reconciliation through the 
Saviour. As we came to Him for justification, so 
we must come for sanctification. "Just as I am, 
without one plea," — must be our language for one 
as the other. 

"Thou shalt call His Name Jesus, for He shall 
save His people from their sins." This must be 
our watchword. Not from the guilt of sin alone — 
not from its consequences, its punishment, its disgrace 
alone, — but from its power over us: from sin, in 
short, in every phase, in every attribute. 

The young Christian who began with a simple 
faith in this deliverance, was right then, and he must 
go back to this faith. He was wrong in believing 
the deliverance would be instantaneous and complete 
at once. But when convinced of this error, he let go 
the truth which he had held together with it. He 
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must go back to that truth now, and simply come to 
Jesus to be healed of the sin-sickness of the soul, — 
to have the enemies which would revolt within his 
heart against its chosen Lord, brought forth and slain 
before Him. 

In short, what is termed by some writers " second 
conversion," would be more correctly described as 
carrying fully out the principle of the first ; and 
where sufficient care has been taken to build up 
the young convert in the faith, such a relapse 
and recovery as we have described would seldom 
be needed. But the way in which the goal is 
reached is of little importance, if the principle be 
kept and held fast, — ^that holiness, like pardon, must 
be wholly and simply the work of Christ, in and for 
us. 

But then, having put ourselves into His hands, to 
be healed as well as pardoned, we must be ready to 
use the means to which He directs us. And the way 
which He has Himself pointed out to enable us to 
attain this great object of being fruit-bearing branches 
of the great Vine is, to " abide in Him." (John xv. 
4 — ^7.) Not only following Him, or seeking His help, 
but abiding. " Apart from Me (this is considered a 
better rendering than ' without Me*), ye can do no- 
thing." In the words of a living writer, — 

''Christ is to the Christian the alone source of 
sanctification or spiritual life, just as the soul is to 
the body the alone source of natural life. Holiness 
is not regarded in its true light, as a momentary 
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receiving out of Christ's fulness grace for grace, as 
the result of His inworking in a heart which finds 
the task of self-renewal hopeless, and makes itself one 
to Him, to be moulded by His hand." 

" I the Lord will keep it, I will water it every 
^moment*' — is the Christian's experience, if rightly 
taught. 

In the Epistles, this is called " putting on the Lord 
Jesus Christ," " and putting on the whole armour of 
God " (Rom. xiii. 14?, Ephes. vi. 8) ; and it is remark- 
able that the Christian armour which we are exhorted 
to put on is composed of parts, each one of which is 
an attribute of our Lord Himself. "The girdle of 
truth " is spoken of, and He is the Truth (John xiv. 
6); "the breastplate of righteousness," and He is 
"the Lord our Righteousness" (Jer. xxiii. 6 and xxxiii. 
16) ; "the Gospel of peace," and He is "our peace" 
(Ephes. ii. 14) ; " the shield of faith," and He is "the 
author and finisher of our faith " (Heb. xii. 2) ; " the 
Word of God," and He is " the Word " (John i. 1, etc.) 
To put on, therefore, His armour, is to put on Christ 
Himself. 



VI. 

^h0ttghtj5 0tt Sattttiffcatian, 

PART n. 

Do we ask. What it is to abide in Christ ? Let 
us look around us. We see one man intent on 
worldly gain, dwelling on all the thoughts and ideas 
connected with the great object of his life : he sees 
everything in relation to this object ; another, perhaps 
an artist or poet, sees the same objects with the eye 
of one who dwells habitually in the imaginative or 
perceptive part of his nature. The philosopher 
abides perpetually in the intellectual part of his 
inner life, the lover of sensual gratifications in the 
lower or animal part. Each respectively possesses 
faculties or propensities which he fosters, and others 
which he starves and discourages. 

So it should be with the Christian. Only he is 
not simply to ''abide" in the higher part of his 
natural disposition, but in that which he has derived 
from the working of God's Spirit in his heart ; the 
new nature given him by union with Christ as the 
Root of the true Vine and the Head of the body. 
(John XV. 1—8 ; Eph. iv. 16; Col. ii. 19.) 
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This new nature may be either cherished and 
fostered, or left uncultivated. The truly converted 
Christian has, as it were, an upper and lower story 
to his mind ; if he dwells in the lower one, he fore- 
goes the fresh air and light which he might obtain 
in the upper. 

" To abide in Christ," is to bring the new nature 
which links us to Him, to bear on every part of our 
" inner man," of our daily life and conduct. It is to 
dwell in that part of our inner self in which the 
power of the Spirit is working, and to look well that 
this higher part controls and regulates our whole 
nature and keeps under the " old man," or evil and 
unrenewed part. We are never given any promise 
of being able to vmprove or reclaim that original 
sinful nature. We must carry on against it war to 
the death. We must seek to crush, starve, mortify 
our " members which are upon earth." 

If we ask what those " members " are, let us read 
on in the third chapter of the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians. The Apostle enumerates sinful tendencies, 
which, as he says, must be "mortified," or put to 
death. And if we ask, — How is this process of 
" putting to death " our " members upon the earth " 
carried on ? we find the answer in Bom. viii. 13 : " By 
THE Spirit." 

Not by ascetic practices, or vain attempts to 
stifle our aftections or starve our mental faculties 
and powers, or even our tastes; or by "neglecting 
the body." That is monasticism, not Christianity. 
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For the " sinful flesh," alluded to by the Apostles, 
does not meaa our natural mental, or bodily powers, 
our faculties, aflfections, tastes, and feelings. These 
things, like the created world around us, animate 
and inanimate, are not evil in themselves: they 
are the work of Him who at their creation pro- 
nounced them good; but they may be enlisted, 
like troops from a neutral country, in the cause of 
either good or evil. We have no right to call that 
common or unclean which God made for the welfare 
of His creatures; in so doing we fall into the 
Manichean error, and speak as if the God of creation 
were not also the God of redemption. 

The indwelling Spirit of Christ can purify and 
engage in His service all our powers, mental and 
physical, natural or acquired ; and we are falling 
into the sin which the Apostle has described as 
" will-worship," when we attempt to crush, or neglect 
those powers which He intends us to make " instru- 
ments of righteousness unto holiness." 

There is far too much of this ascetic tendency 
among Christians of all denominations ; and the evil 
is that the attention is drawn oflF from matters of 
real and weighty import by this morbid spirit of 
" Touch not, taste not, handle not." No amount of 
prohibitory enactments will really meet the danger ; 
our natural powers may be enlisted in the service of 
evil by our evil nature being brought to bear on 
them, at the very moment when we are carrying 
out the severest self-mortification. Not only a 
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mortified body, but even a starved intellect and 
crushed aflfections are quite compatible, as the annals 
of many a convent might show (and such things are 
not confined to convents or members of the Church 
of Rome), with an undisciplined spirit and unsubdued 
will. 

It is by the Spirit, then, that the " deeds of the 
flesh" must be "mortified." The enemy must be 
driven out, not by starving and beating, but by " the 
expulsive force of a new afioction," as it has been 
forcibly called by a great writer. That expulsive 
power is the Spirit of God keeping us in communion 
with Christ, and teaching us to look to Him for 
sanctification, as we did for pardon. 

But many have been deterred from embracing 
these views by the abuse which some have been led 
to make of the doctrine of " full trust for full salva- 
tion." The great enemy of our souls is generally 
careful to introduce some hurtful doctrinal or prac- 
tical error, under cover , as it were, of an important 
truth, especially one which had been previously kept 
in the back-ground. Thus, the enthusiasm with 
which, as observed before, a new truth is generally 
received, causes some to receive the error along with 
the truth, and taste the poisonous berries hidden 
among the precious fruits; while others cast aside 
the truth from dread of the error which is taught 
along with it, and thus harm is done on both sides. 

The propagators of such errors are often good and 
true men, who labour in all good faith, and do not 
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suspect to what consequences their unguarded state- 
ments may lead. It is often in the heat of controversy 
that the error takes its rise. A doctrine which was 
in some sort true experimentally, becomes false, or 
leads to false conclusions, when stated polemically. 
It loses its true character when it "takes to the 
wars," as has been well remarked, and is stated in an 
exaggerated, sharply defined, and angular manner ; 
when the comers and sharp lines furnish weak points 
at which the wrong notions and errors may creep in 
all unheeded. 

This seems to have taken place in the present 
instance. There had been too great carelessness on 
the part of preachers of the Gospel as to the holiness 
of the believer, as before observed; the recent revival 
in spiritual life has been, as most revivals are, con- 
nected with a reactionary movement, and, in this 
case, an increased attention to the often neglected 
truth of the believer's personal sanctification through 
faith in a living Saviour. 

That the preaching of this truth has been 
eminently blessed to multitudes of Christians whose 
attention had not been awakened to it before, cannot 
be doubted; but it is just at the times when a 
renewal of life and vigour in the Church is taking 
place in connection with certain important verities, 
that there is most need of being on our guard against 
the abuses which may steal in in their train. 

Full trust in Christ's free pardon has been wrested 
into Antinomian carelessness as to sin ; and, again, 

H 
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. full trust in Him as the Source of personal holiness 
is liable to be wrested into what has been called 
" Perfectionism." 

Most true it is, and we cannot too earnestly keep 
it in mind, that He who has redeemed us from guilt 
has done so expressly that we might be a " peculiar 
people, zealous of good works " (Titus ii. 14) ; that 
we have no right in our false humility or faithless 
despondency to limit God's sanctifying grace, and 
say to it, virtually, " Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
further ; " and that our part is to believe earnestly that 
He desires and wills to make us holy. " Faithful is He 
that calleth you, who also will do it." (1 Thes. v. 24.) 

But the error into which some have unwarily 
fallen is that "of believing that this work is, or should 
be, one done always consciov^ly at a given time in 
the soul, so that after passing through a certain 
spiritual experience, the Christian can confidently 
declare and feel that he is beyond the reach of 
temptation to sin. Perhaps few would venture to 
assert this in so many words: but the unguarded 
expressions which have been used in their enthu- 
siastic ardour of feeling by some have been mistaken 
and followed out literally by others; and so there 
have been some who declared that one who had 
really been able to give himself up to God and 
surrender his will wholly and fully, is really and 
consciously, after this has been accomplished, dead 
to sin and its allurements and temptations, and that 
the passages from the Epistles (Rom, vi. 8; 2 Cor. v. 
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14 ; Col. ii. 13, and iii. 3, etc.) in which the believer 
is described " dead with Christ," are applicable to the 
Christians who have passed through this experience, 
and to them only. 

These references should put a careful and attentive 
Bible student on his guard ; for the admirable and 
clear explanations of the text of Scripture which 
have been lately put forth, are quite explicit enough 
on this point to show even the English reader who 
cannot refer to the original, that our version has 
rendered the word " dead " incorrectly, and that the 
force of the Greek word employed would be '' died 
with Christ." The texts in question evidently refer 
"to the great fact of our having died ^representatively 
when Christ our substitute passed through judicial 
death in our stead ; " not to any particular state 
into which the believer himself enters. 

And indeed this might be suflficiently proved by 
the context. For if we were really in a state of 
death, we should not be commanded to "mortify" 
our members on earth, for one who is personally dead 
cannot mortify, nor can that which is dead be mor- 
tified ; nor, again, can any one who is really dead be 
commanded to " reckon himself dead." (Rom. vi. 13.) 
We are desired to reckon ourselves dead because we 
are personally alive, though representatively dead ; 
just as one who was regarded as dead in law would 
be advised by his friends not to attempt to take any 
legal steps, which of course, were he really dead, 
would be simply impossible. 
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Again, we may look in vain for a passage in the 
Epistles in which the words, " Ye died with Christ," 
"Ye are alive in Him," etc., are referred to any 
special class of believers. We find them invariably 
applied to all believers as such ; to the " little chil- 
dren," as truly as to the " young men," or " fathers." 
(1 John ii.) 

Indeed, it is noteworthy how little encouragement 
we find in the New Testament to the prevalent 
inclination to map out the spiritual life into fixed 
and regular stages, and to draft all Christians into 
classes, like the higher and lower forms in a school. 
We read of progress, and degrees of excellence and 
knowledge, of babes who need to be fed with milk, 
and those who can bear strong meat; but all this 
seems simply to apply to more or less of advancement 
in the study of Divine things. One servant may 
have two talents and another five entrusted to him, 
but spiritually the same privileges are open to all, 
and the difierence between Christians seems to con- 
sist chiefly in the use they respectively make of 
their privileges. 

Then, again, if union to Christ implied actual 
deadness or insensibility to temptation, as these 
writers assert, why, as has been justly remarked, are 
there such repeated exhortations in the Epistles to 
" bridle," " keep under," " mortify," " bring into sub- 
jection," etc. ? In such a case as they suppose, there 
would be nothing to mortify, nothing to bridle, 
nothing to keep under. St. James describes the 
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man who "can bridle his tongue" as a "perfect man." 
Surely he would be more perfect still who never felt 
even a desire to utter a hasty word. And where 
Scripture proof cannot be obtained, we should be 
slow in drawing conclusions from such evidence as 
we may fancy we can gather from the experience 
of others. Those experiences which concern the 
einotional part of our nature are in themselves very 
uncertain in character, and liable to mislead. 

It is true that there are Christians who have been 
able to record blessed hours in which the presence of 
the unseen and eternal was so intensely realized that 
earthly concerns seemed to be viewed from a higher 
ground, as it were, and the assaults of sin and 
temptation seemed for the time as if they had no 
power to touch them. Such blessed moments are 
given, in token of God's sustaining power; but we 
would ask all who have felt them. What do these 
experiences prove? That God has been "hiding 
you from the strife of tongues," in His " pavilion " ? 
If so, thank and praise Him for it. But will such an 
experience prove that no temptation will ever again 
be felt by you ? Surely not. Neither Scripture nor 
reason would prove this. We have no right to 
expect an indemnity which God has never promised. 

And allow that it were possible for a Christian to 
spend weeks and months without consciousness of 
sin, would that prove he had never t(.72/Consciously 
been touched by it? We have no promise of in- 
fallibly discerning our own hearts; and unless we 
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could do SO, we could never be justified, on the 
strength of the most unbroken apparent freedom 
from temptation, to argue that we had never been 
assailed by hidden enemies. We are taught to say, 
" K we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us." Nor is it an answer to 
allege, as some do, that they have found the realiza- 
tion of this doctrine to be practically helpful to 
themselves. The error, where it is taught, is taught 
in conjunction with a great and blessed and long- 
neglected truth ; and doubtless that truth may work 
for good even with those who have unwittingly 
received the error along with it, and perhaps in some 
cases the good may practically neutralize the evil. 
But not the less is that evil to be deprecated. 

It is important to be on the watch to disentangle 
the false and true doctrines which have been brought 
forward so closely interwoven together. This con- 
junction gives an additional power to the false part 
of the teaching, the more so because the objections 
brought forward against it are usually answered by 
its advocates by defending the truth which they 
preach together with it ; and those who are not 
prepared for this mode of defence are sometimes 
taken unawares, and perplexed by a fallacy which is 
obvious enough when pointed out. 

The error, in short, here alluded to, is, not that of 
rating too highly the sanctifying power of God*s grace 
(for who could do that ?), but, first, in interpreting 
the passages which speak of the representative death 
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of all believers, as describing a conscious and actual 
deadness to sin in a certain class ; and secondly, in 
regarding sanctification through faith in Christ as a 
state to be entered into, like conversion, whereas it 
is not a state, but a power. 

The pardoned sinner, whether he be conscious of 
it or no, is in a diflFerent state as regards God from 
what he was by nature. But the Christian who is 
enabled to lead a holy life by faith in Christ as the 
source of holiness, is only applying and using for 
himself a source of strength open to all believers. 
And, therefore, it is that we are called on to ^'put on 
the Lord Jesus Christ," to " put on the new man/' 
etc., not as if it were a case of entering in at a door, 
which having once passed we go no more out, but 
rather as a remedy which we may use one day and 
forget to use the next. Too often we employ it only 
on great occasions, and neglect to bring its power 
into play in the small every-day matters which we 
are apt to call " trifles," and thus to act on the precept 
of the Apostle, " Whatsoever ye eat or drink, or what- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God." 

Alas, how few there are among us — are there any ? 
— ^who use the blessed power in all its fulness and 
extent, and make the higher life given us from above 
do all for us that it might 1 But very certain it is 
that in so far as we so. employ it, and only in so far, 
shall we be enabled to overcome besetting sins, and 
also have power to be really'useful to others. 

The secret of Christian activity, as well as of 
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Christian holiness, lies in abiding in our great Head, 
and keeping the communion with Him free and 
unchecked. Just as a limb is paralyzed if the 
communication between it and the brain is suspended, 
so it is with ourselves if we allow anything to suspend 
or hinder constant intercourse with Him from whom 
all our strength must flow. 

But if we regard this practical and sanctifying 
union with Him as a state which, when once entered 
into, is fixed and permanent, and cannot be lost, we 
are in danger of being oflf our guard, and resting in 
a fancied security when once we believe we have 
entered that state.* 

And a no less hurtful error is that which makes 
this union to Christ depend on certain frames and 
feelings. Writers and teachers of the class we have 
alluded to are very prone to describe a certain state 
of feeling, or powerful impression on the mind, or a 
special realization of our Lord's presence, as the out- 
ward sign by which the Christian can know that he 
has entered into this blessed relationship with Christ, 

* Another serious evil connected with the views here alluded 
to, is the tendency to cut dovm and lower the standard of holiness 
required by God, to meet our limited human powers. We are 
told that God wiU not condemn wrong thoughts, because they 
proceed from our infirmity : that He does not regard sins of 
ignorance with severity, but will pass them over like the blunders 
of a little child. Had these teachers studied carefully the book 
of Leviticus, they would have seen that sins committed in ignor- 
ance, and even accidental defilements, needed blood to cleanse 
them. 
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and is truly s.anctified. We have heard persons who 
were earnest advocates of this doctrine of " perfect 
sanctification," declare with sorrow that they firmly 
believed in the state, but had not themselves 
entered it. 

There cannot be a more uncertain standard than 
the emotional one, by which to test the spiritual 
state. The difference in the way in which indivi- 
dual Christians receive and are conscious of the work 
of grace within them, is very great ; for it depends 
very much on individual temperament and character. 
Certain persons are so constituted as to be peculiarly 
alive to spiritual impressions of an emotional kind. 
This does not imply necessarily any real spiritual life 
in the person ; many who are utter strangers to true 
religion possess this temperament: but where it exists 
in a real Christian, especially if combined with warm 
feelings and a lively imagination, he will be likely to 
be strongly alive to all emotional experiences con- 
nected with the religious life. 

The history of all revivals and religious movements 
will furnish examples of the most striking manifesta- 
tions of this tone of mind; but there are infinite 
varieties in the degree in which it exists, and one 
possessed even of a moderate amount of this spiritual 
susceptibility (if we may so call it) will be likely to 
experience something of the kind whenever he is led 
for the first time powerfully to realize and lay hold 
of any new belief, true or false. And when the 
Spirit of God is truly working in the heart, the 
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eflFects in one so constituted will partjake, in their 
outward manifestations, of the peculiar mental char- 
acteristic in question ; and the emotions felt on such 
occasions would be livelier and more intense than 
another would experience. 

But such a person is in danger of being led hastily 
to conclude that the state of feeling he has passed 
through is absolutely necessary for all to pass through; 
and that once having undergone it he is on a diflferent 
footing henceforth from that of other converted 
persons. And both these conclusions are not only 
erroneous in themselves, but peculiarly hurtful to 
those of a different temperament. The majority of 
Christian persons are not so constituted as to be 
susceptible of these peculiar experiences, — at 4east, 
under ordinary circumstances. They must receive 
religious truth in a different manner; and must be 
content, more emphatically than their brethren, to 
" walk by faith and iaot by sight," or by frames and 
feelings. 

The Spirit of God works in them as truly, as fully, 
as in the others ; but His manifestations cannot be 
traced by any peculiar emotions or frames of mind ; 
at least, not in the same measure. 

We have dwelt at some length on this difference 
of mental constitution, because we believe many 
true-hearted and earnest Christians have been " made 
sad " from being led to believe that special emotional 
experiences are necessary, — to conversion, in the first 
instance, and to the practical reception of sanctifica- 
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tion by faith afterwards. And the error in this 
latter case is more hurtful even than in that of con- 
version ; because, as it concerns a power and not a 
state, the belief that some peculiar experieuce must 
be gone through before a Christian can become holy, 
keeps him back from availing himself of the spiritual 
help which is open to him to use, if he only knew 
it ; and so he goes on struggling and mourning, and 
(like Hagar in the desert) sighing for the living 
water, while the hidden spring is flowing within his 
reach. 

It cannot be too earnestly impressed on these 
anxious souls that what is needed for us all is, " As 
we have received Christ, so to walk in Him ; " that 
is, not looking so much for comfort to what He is 
doing in us, as to what He has done for us ; not 
trusting to frames of mind or feelings or impressions 
" borne in upon us," but simply to the declarations 
of His written Word : putting the work of our sanc- 
tification into His hands, in the sense of entire trust 
in and complete self-surrender to Him, — not sitting 
by idly for Him to do all, but working trustfully 
under Him and by His power, in the full assurance 
that He is willing and able to carry out the work to 
the very uttermost. 

But we must be content that He should do the 
work in His way, not in ours. He may do it by 
giving us an increased sense of our own unholiness 
and short-comings, — by deeply humbling individual 
experiences, — rather than by rapturous sensations of 
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joy and peace. We must be willing to take all this 
discipline, and take it thankfully. 

We are not to expect, either, to be fully cognizant 
of our progress : it is often made, not only gradually, 
but almost insensibly to ourselves, like the slow 
growth of many plants. We are all inclined to 
desire a atock-in-hand of grace and strength on 
which we can build, as if it were really ours ; while 
God means us never to get beyond the sense of daily 
and hourly dependence on Him. He knows that 
the proneness to look with self-complacency, even on 
what we know comes from Him, is such that we 
cannot be trusted with grace for a day in hand, but 
must be continually " travelliug," as an old writer 
expresses it, " between our emptiness and Christ's 
fulness," and "putting our weakness into His 
strengthening hand." 

We are never to sit down satisfied with what we 
have attained ; but, on the other hand, we are not to 
despond or faint because we do not see the evidences 
of our prayers as we should desire. The eye of our 
Lord is on us : He sees the gradual formation, slow 
and doubtful as it appears to us, of Christ's image 
in the heart of the believer ; He can read, underneath 
our blots and scratches, the true writing of the Spirit 
on " the fleshly tables of the heart." Our strongest 
evidence of progress is an increased spiritual sensi- 
tiveness, a higher standard, and a constant spirit of 
watchfulness. If we find these evidences in ourselves, 
we may thank God and take courage. 
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But we need to keep two things specially in mind. 
One is, that the surrender of the vrill is not, as some 
persons are inclined to believe, a work done once 
and for ever. It is a process to be repeated day by 
day and hour by hour. Again and again we find 
occasions in which our will meets with God's will, 
and in which we need to recur to the source whence 
all our strength comes, and thence to draw the power 
to overcome self. Again and again we must draw 
nigh to our invisible Helper, and cry to Him to fight 
for us : and if we put ourselves unreservedly in His 
hands, we shall find, when we look back to trying 
passages in our lives, that we have been borne 
through by a power not our own, — we hardly knew 
how at the time; but the rough road has been 
passed, the floods crossed, and we feel and know 
that " hitherto hath the Lord helped us." 

Another important point is not to think lightly of 
the use of secondary means. God can work without 
them, we know ; but it is generally His will to bless 
their use, both in the kingdoms of nature and grace. 
The Christian, in watching against a besetting sin or 
bad habit, should be (as far as lies within him) careful 
to avoid occasions, places, or practices, which are 
likely to be sources of temptation. If we were as 
careful to keep out of the way of stumbling-blocks 
of this kind — provocatives to pride or temper or 
vanity, — as we are to keep an inflamed eye from 
the Ught, or a weak or injured. limb from what 
may overstrain it, we should often escape those 
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failures and inconsistencies which, small as they may 
appear to us, do serious harm to our influence as 
Christians. We have no right to place ourselves in 
temptation, and then expect God to help us out of 
it : this is to ** tempt the Lord our God." 

Our part is to guard our own weak points sedu- 
lously, but at the same time not doubtingly or 
uncertainly : to " fight, but not as one that beateth 
the air ; but to look confidently, trustfully to Him 
who is " with us always, even to the end of the 
world," — bringing our smallest difficulties, our hum- 
blest cares, before Him; not waiting for periodical 
unburdening of our loads in His presence, but seeking 
that relief in the midst of our daily cares and 
occupations from hour to hour; not fearing to lay 
before Him temptations which perhaps our fellow- 
Christians might smile at as " too insiguificant to be 
worth praying about," — ^but which can be understood 
by Him in whose eyes nothing is great or small. 

Day by day we shall find that temptations which 
had been vainly combated in our own strength, are 
surmounted when we have learned to " lay help on 
Him that is mighty;" and His power will enable 
us to be '* more than conquerors " through and by 
Him. 

But, again, if we are to receive all, we must give 
all : we are not to be mere passive machines in His 
hands, but willing servants of His " who do His 
pleasure : " we must look to it well, that we do not 
keep back something He would have ns surrender ; 
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some fragments of self-righteousness or self-assertion, 
— some bad habit, or " secret idol of the heart," which 
cripples our spiritual life. Our daily prayer must 
be, " Prove me, O God, and seek the ground of my 
heart ; " " Cleanse me from secret faults." When we 
have once learned to take all from Him and give all 
to Him, we have learned the true secret by which 
alone the Christian can hope to become "holy as He 
is holy." 

And, doubtless, the further we advance in the 
spiritual life, the more we seek daily to abide in 
Christ, the more will He enable us to be lifted above 
temptations which once seemed almost too great to 
be resisted. The path will in this sense become 
easier, and the struggling Christian will realize more 
and more the promise, " They shall go from strength 
to strength." 

And in this daily intercourse with Him, who is 
our mighty Counsellor as well as our Saviour, will 
be found the source of power in doing His work. 
Without this power, the most thrilling eloquence, 
the most profound learning, the most unflagging 
energy will fail to win souls to Christ ; with it, the 
humblest and weakest of His disciples may, in his 
own little sphere, do a real work for his Master ; and 
each and every believer so engaged and so aided will 
realize the words of the promises, and be for others 
as well as himself " as a watered garden, and a spring 
of water, whose waters will fail not." 



VII. 

^h0ught0 on ^omt MMcvUub in the 
farable0* 

SCARCELY any part of the New Testament has 
called forth so many Commentaries, so many 
explanatory and illustrative discourses, as our Lord's 
Parables: and how many valuable and interesting 
works, learned and popular, have been suggested by 
these, we all know. But the question will sometimes 
recur to the mind, — Have not some of these writings, 
excellent and useful as they are, been deprived in 
parts of much of their force, and has not a loophole 
been left in many cases for dangerous error, by the 
prevalent inclination, — prevalent, we believe, in all 
ages and in all sections of the Christian Church, — ^to 
try to make a parable mean more than it was intended 
to teach ? 

It is easy to account for this tendency. Those to 
whom the smallest word of our Lord is precious, 
dread the possibility of letting one jot or one tittle 
fall to the ground. Earnestly longing to search 
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closely the depth and breadth and height of all His 
sayings, they fear passing over any feature, however 
insignificant, which may bear an important part in 
the picture before them. They argue that as He, 
in whom is all wisdom, was the Author of these 
parables, it is impossible He should have failed to 
weigh the full meaning of every minute detail that 
He thought fit to introduce into His narratives. The 
Divine Artist could not put in a stroke of the pencil 
without a full knowledge of its efifect. Every touch 
must have its meaning, and it is our part to seek to 
draw it fopth. 

Now, while appreciating fully the reverence and 
love of God's Word which prompts such thoughts, 
may we not ask if they do not imply some want of 
understanding of the very nature of a parable ? It 
may be worth our while to look a little more closely 
into the subject ; and in so doing, we shall find it 
well to take analogies from our ordinary speech and 
usages ; for He who is the Author of Revelation is 
also the Author of our being. He endowed us with 
the faculties of reason and speech ; and when He 
€ame upon earth to dwell among men, He conde- 
scended to use their language, and adapt Himself, in 
His teaching, to their habits of thought. 

The nearest approach to a parable, in ordinary 
language, is a proverb, — indeed a proverb may be 
styled an abridged parable ; and a parable, a proverb 
lengthened into a description or a narrative. What 
rule do we follow, then, in the application of the 
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ordinary proverbs which we quote in our daily ex- 
perience ? Take, for example, the old homely saying, 
" A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush." We 
all see, that the point of this proverb turns on the 
lesson that a small but certain gain is to be preferred 
to greater, but uncertain advantages. But we do 
not think it essential to make out precisely what is 
meant to be represented by " the bush," or to trace 
some peculiar likeness in the " bird," to the humble 
and safe benefits we are tempted to abandon for 
brilliant though doubtful prospects. 

It would seem pretty clear, that the rule which 
applies to the proverb applies also to a parable, 
whether human or Divine; for if the adventitious 
circumstances of the proverb have no special signifi- 
cancy, this does not arise from ignorance or neglect 
on the part of the inventor, but simply from his 
using these details as a means of throwing his illus- 
tration into proper form, — just as an artist who 
wishes to paint the costume of some foreign country 
must draw a figure to be clothed with it : he may 
choose some individual as a model ; but he does not 
produce his picture as a portrait of that particular 
individual, but as a general specimen of the dress 
and appearance of the native of such and such a 
place. If it were a special and peculiar portrait, we 
might suppose the costume was peculiar to that 
particular person. And so, again, if the details of 
the proverb had each its exact and special meaning, 
the general applicability of the proverb to a variety 
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of cases, and therefore its general usefulness, would 
be lost. 

Both proverbs and parables appear to be peculiarly 
congenial to the Eastern mind in all ages; and 
when the Lord, in His teaching, condescended to 
employ this mode of illustration, He must have 
known exactly how His hearers would understand 
Him. When, therefore. He gives them, for example, 
the touching history of the Prodigal Son, is it not 
manifest that the main point on which the whole 
turns is the readiness of the father to welcome back, 
and even meet half-way, the penitent, though erring 
child; and that this illustrates what it was His 
object to teach: viz., God's pardoning love for the 
repentant sinner ? The accessories of the -picture, — 
the ring, the robe, the shoes brought by the servants, 
the fatted calf killed, the music and dancing, — ^all 
these, like the drapery and background of a picture, 
are brought in to give distinctness and clearness to 
the main action. Without these little touches of 
real life, the story must have been told in vague 
generalities which could never have touched the 
heart of the hearers : but, if we try to make them 
more than this, we are involved in endless incon- 
gruities. This is just what many pious writers have 
done, — ^they try to account for every feature in the 
story: the "ring" is assurance; the "fatted calf," 
Christ as the food for the believer's soul, — and so on. 
They none of them seem to have considered, that if 
these similes are fully carried out they will prove 
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too much ; for if the servants, as some allege, are to 
represent the angels, they must then appear as the 
instruments of imparting to the believer the benefits 
of Christ's death, as the servants supplied the dress 
and prepared the feast, which would certainly involve 
a new and very startling doctrine. 

So, again, with the parable of the Good Samaritan. 
As related' in its own place it seems simply an illus- 
tration of that prompt and self-forgetting charity, 
which finds a neighbour even in an unknown stranger 
of a hostile sect. By some it has been taken, not 
inappropriately, as a picture of Christ Himself, coming 
to relieve and succour the helpless sinner, wounded 
by Satan, and abandoned by all. This is certainly 
an accommodation of the parable ; but still it may be 
fairly used as an illustration. But there have been 
others who, not content with this, have insisted on 
finding an antitype for every detail : the wine and 
oil, the two pence, the host, the inn, must all be 
accounted for. And the same in other cases : who 
the woman is who searches for the lost piece of silver, 
who are represented by the rejoicing "friends and 
neighbours," who are the " ninety and nine sheep " 
that were not lost, have been the subject of many 
inquiries and conjectures. Much valuable time has 
been wasted on these imaginations, which might 
have been more profitably spent had these pious 
writers been content to take the parable as they 
would do a proverb, — ^keeping the mind fixed on 
what is plainly the salient point in each narrative or 
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comparison, and then (unless the details are distinctly 
specified and explained, as in the case of the " wheat 
and the tares") to look on all other parts as the 
accessories of the picture, introduced in order to 
make it real and clear. 

If the neglect of this rule did no harm but that 
of introducing strained and far-fetched similes, and 
what on any other subject we should call " conceits," 
the evil would be comparatively trifling. But in 
many cases the results have been more serious : not 
a few vexed questions of controversy, not a little 
perplexity and even error, has arisen from this 
determination to make every feature in a parable 
exactly fit. 

Closely allied to this mistaken principle are 
two others, which have led, if possible, to even 
more profitless discussion in some cases and serious 
error in others : these are, first, the insisting 
that every parable should teach every truth of 
the Gospel scheme, or every side on which that 
scheme can be viewed ; secondly, 'the laying down 
as an axiom, that if an image is used to typify a 
certain thing in one portion of Scripture, it must 
necessarily denote the same in every other place. 

The first of these tendencies has led many to 
make the parable, in the fifteenth chapter of St. 
John, of " the Vine and the Branches," a battle- 
ground for the champions of opposing schools of 
theology, on the subject of the final, safety or, as it 
is called, " perseverance " of God's people. 
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On one side it is alleged that, as the branchejS 
are really a part of the vine till they are severed, 
they must represent the Christian in real and 
actual union with Christ; and, as the dried-up 
branch is cast away and burned, so it follows that 
its antitype is a careless or unfaithful Christian 
who, though once a true and living member of 
Christ, is severed and finally lost. 

On the other side it is objected that as from 
other portions of Scripture (as John x. 28) it may 
be inferred that no true child of God can finally 
perish, it is clear that the dried branch does not 
refer to any real member of Christ ; consequently, 
that the branches of the vine must include those 
who as members of a visible Church, are in 
outward communion, and professing Christianity, 
but not necessarily among those truly united to 
Christ by faith. 

To this again, it will be objected by others that 
as Christ distinctly speaks of Himself as the " true 
Vine," to represent the branches of that vine as 
denoting those not really united to Him as the 
main stem, is straining the comparison in order to 
make it meet their own views. 

A third party, equally earnest with the second 
in maintaining the final safety of all true members 
of Christ, has endeavoured to meet the difficulty 
in another way. These persons assert that being 
"castaway" does not here imply final destniction, 
but merely a kind of excommunication or laying 
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aside. The withered branch represents a true 
Christian, who, from carelessness or unfaithfulness, 
falls into such sin as to necessitate his being 
deprived of the power of witnessing for Christ, 
and being set aside as a vessel no longer fit to 
be used in his Master's service. 

That such a fate may often befall an unwatchful 
Christian is certain. But is it applicable to the 
case before us ? The withered branch is no longer 
in union with the stem at all. It was once a 
part of the vine, but now it is severed, and that 
completely; the imagery of the parable is wholly 
inapplicable to a case of temporary and passing 
chastisement ; it conveys the idea of total and final 
destruction. 

How, then, are we to reconcile this parable with 
the very strong and decided expressions in other 
parts of this same Gospel (to say nothing of other 
passages in the New Testament) as to the final 
safety of the true believer ? 

These contending parties seem, all of them, 
to have missed a very simple solution of the 
difiiculty. The fact is, that the parable of the 
Vine was obviously not intended to teach, or to 
enter on the question of the final safety of the 
Christian. It leaves the subject completely aside,' 
its scope and object being, not the final state of 
the believer, but the necessity of union with Christ 
as the indispensable condition of fruitfulness in the 
Christian. The branch which receives the sap from 
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the main stem is fruitful ; if it does not receive the 
sap, it is withered and useless, and must be broken 
off and destroyed. 

The fruitful branch, then, is a type of the living 
and consistent believer, enabled to maintain a holy 
walk and conversation through close union with 
Christ. The unfruitful branch, in its present 
failure, might represent either a false and hollow 
professor or an inconsistent Christian ;' but its final 
destruction points out the fate of all who die out 
of Christ. In short it is an amplification of what 
has been expressed in one short sentence by the 
Apostle : " He that hath the Son hath life, and he 
that hath not the Son hath not life." 

But no parable can be expected to teach all the 
aspects of any truth. That would be altering its 
very character. In the Prodigal Son we have the 
tender love of God, and the free pardon of the sinner, 
but not the constraining power which draws him to 
repentance by the working of the Spirit in his heart ; 
nor the invitation to " come." This last is given in 
the parable of the Marriage Feast. 

The Gospel message has many sides and many 
aspects, and different parts are set forth in different 
parables, like the shifting lights in a diorama, forming 
different pictures from the same outline. 

The other principle alluded to, — that of insisting 
on every simile bearing the same meaning in every 
part of Scripture, — has caused a good deal of per- 
plexity in the case of the parable of the Ten Virgins. 
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It has been alleged that, if the Church is the Bride 
and Christ the Bridegroom, the Virgins must repre- 
sent some different class of Christians who are not 
an integral part of the Church. And this has led to 
some theories on the subject of what constitutes the 
Church of Christ, which are, to say the least, startling. 

But surely this is again treating a parable, as if it 
were a history or a scientific definition.* If we liken 
the memory in our common speech, sometimes to a 
tablet on which images can be impressed or engraved, 
and at other times to a storehouse where goods are 
laid up, — if our Lord likens Himself alternately to a 
Door, a Shepherd, a Vine, and a Comer-Stone, — why 
should not the Church of Christ be represented a& 
the Bride in one place, and the attendant maidens in 
another ? 

But another question has been raised by the 
details of this parable. Because the unwatchful 
porter who sleeps on his post is blamed elsewhere 
(Mark xiii. 34 — 36; Rev. xvi. 18), it is taken for 
granted that the virgins were all to blame for having 
slept while waiting for the bridegroom. 

No Eastern reader of the Bible would ever think 
so. In Egypt and Syria all are familiar with the 
sight of the young girls (they are generally, at least 
in Egypt, mere children) wrapped in their red veils. 



* Archbishop Whately has remarked, that in scientific language 
the words explain the context : in unscientific the context ex- 
plains the words. 
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waiting at the door of the house where the bridal 
procession is to arrive. A missionary teacher, when 
reading the account with her class, asked if the 
virgins were wrong to sleep while waiting ? " No," 
was the reply : " their business is to have their lamps 
full and burning. If they take care of that, they 
may sleep if they will." 

Surely, this points out the lesson to be conveyed 
by the parable. It is simply to teach the- necessity 
of seeking that grace from aboVe, which like the oil 
is needed to make our lights to shine, and enable us 
to be " as men that wait for their Lord." 

No parables, however, have suffered more from 
this system of interpretation, than the series given 
us in the thirteenth chapter of St. Matthew. A large 
class of modem interpreters, — many of whom deserve 
respect, not only for their piety, but for their diligent 
and close study of the Scriptures, — ^have maintained 
that two of these parables, — those of the grain of 
Mustard Seed and of the Leaven, — refer exclusively 
to the progress of evil in the visible and external 
Church of Christ. That Church, in its early days 
pure and simple, became tainted with evil as it grew 
and increased in numbers and importance. The 
mustard seed, these commentators consider, represents 
the external progress of evil in Christendom generally: 
the profession of faith which had been limited to a 
faithful few, was extended over the whole civilized 
world, and the Church consequently became a resort 
and harbour for the spirit of evil in various forms : 
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worldliness, haughtiness and pride, false doctrine and 
corruptions of every kind ; the evil spirits and un- 
godly men being typified by the " fowls of the air," 
which took refuge in the branches of the tree sprung 
from a small plant. 

The leaven, on the other hand, they view as 
typifying the spread and growth of the evil principle 
within the Church, gradually diflfusing itself through 
the whole body of professing Christians, till at last 
it will be completely given up to evil, unchecked 
and unmitigated. 

The reason^ they give for so explaining these 
parables is, that the " fowls of the air " are introduced 
elsewhere (see v. 4 and 9 of this very chapter, and 
the parallel passages in the other two " s3naoptical " 
Gospels) as a type of the evil one, so that it may be 
concluded the simile must in all cases refer to evil 
spirits, or evil men influenced by them. The leaven 
is generally mentioned as an emblem of corruption 
and evil in other passages of Scripture (see 1 Cor. v. 
8 ; Gal. v. 9 ; Matt. xvi. 6 ; Mark vii. 15, etc.), and 
therefore must be understood, wherever it is met 
with, as typical of the secret and inward spread of 
the evil principle. 

The fact, that the Church of Christ, as it grew and 
prospered, fell away from its pristine purity and 
became emphatically a " kingdom of this world," is 
one which, alas, no one can venture to deny ! But, 
with all humility we would say it, and with all due 
deference to the opinion of earnest and laborious 
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Bible-students, we would ask them if it is not a 
strained and forced interpretation of the two parables 
before us, to view them as setting forth this melancholy 
truth, and this alone ? 

We have seen that the same antitype may be 
typified in many different ways ; the converse may 
also be found in Scripture : a simile or type may be 
applied to very different antitypes. 

Our Lord is called the Lion of Judah ; but the 
devil is compared to a roaring lion. Wine is fre- 
quently used as an emblem of joy and gladness, and 
prosperity and favour from the Lord (Gen. xlix. 11, 
12; Isaiah xxvii. 2; Iv. 1; Zech. ix. 17, etc.); but 
we also read of the *' wine of the wrath of God," as in 
Jer. XXV. 15 ; Kev. xiv. 10. 

Many other instances may be adduced of this 
variety of meanings attached to one illustration: 
why, then, should it not be so with those we are 
considering ? The simile of the mustard plant shelter- 
ing the birds might, at least, apply generally to the 
extent and outward influence of Christ's kingdom on 
earth ; that of the leaven, which, though in one point 
of view it may be a figure of corruption, in another 
may be regarded as making the daily food more 
wholesome and palatable, might apply to the good 
as well as evil. 

And how can " the kingdom of heaven " signify 
something purely evil ? The reply generally given 
is that it signifies the external Church, and therefore 
denoted something which, though originally pure, 
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becaTTie evil. But to this it may be objected that 
the simile in this point of view does not apply. The 
leaven is a foreign element introduced into flour 
originally pure and fresh; by degrees the latter is, 
if we may so express it, corrupted, — the whole satu- 
rated, till every partical is imbued with it. To apply 
this we must suppose evil teaching to have come 
from without, into a community originally pure, and 
to have gradually corrupted it until the evil principle 
had taken complete possession of Christ's flock. 

But in point of fact this did not take place. The 
converse was actually the case. The history of 
Christianity is that of a pure and heavenly influence 
from without, brought to bear upon a community of 
human beings, and as such, frail and sinful by nature. 
The new element was of good, not of evil : the evil 
existed in the original substance ; it was the flour, 
so to speak, that was corrupt. The influence of the 
Holy Spirit had to work against hindrances from 
within : that influence did work, and does ; but there 
was never a time, even in the palmiest days of early 
Christianity, when evil did not exist in the Church : 
we see this by the histories of Ananias and Sapphira, 
Simon Magus, aud the disputes between Grecians 
and Hebrews. The " spirit of sectarianism," of which 
many speak as if it were a late corruption of the 
Church, was shown even in our Lord's lifetime, by 
the Apostles who wished to forbid one to cast out 
demons " because he foUoweth not with us." 

The Spirit of God had indeed to work against the 
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stream; but His blessed influence has never been 
wholly quenched on earth ; nor are we authorized in 
saying it shall ever be. The " leaven of corruption " 
could not have fully leavened the whole mass of flour 
while one true disciple was left on earth ; and we are 
told that there will be those alive when the Lord 
comes, who will be " caught up " after those that are 
asleep. (1 Thess. iv. 17, 18.) Therefore fact and 
prophecy are both against this interpretation of the 
parable. 

But again, What is the right meaning of this 
remarkable expression, " kingdom of heaven " ? Evil 
teaching would be more appropriately termed, " the 
kingdom of the devil." If we are told the expression 
means the external Church, we must look to the 
context wherever it is mentioned, to see if this can 
be borne out. 

The words " kingdom of heaven," are peculiar to 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, and occur there about 
twenty-seven times. Three times out of these (once 
by John the Baptist and twice by our Lord) it is 
spoken of as something " at hand " (literally arrived), 
at the time He began His ministry. 

What had "arrived" at that time?* Not the 
external Christian Church as a visible body of men, 
for that was not established till three years later. 
What had actually arrived, at the time these words 
were spoken, was the Gospel dispensation. Its first 
opening was the preaching of the glad tidings of free 
pardon through Him who was come to deliver His 
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people from sin. John the Baptist proclaimed this 
when he pointed out the " Lamb of God :" but his 
special work was to prepare the way for this preach- 
ing. Our Lord Himself proclaimed it in person and 
through His disciples, and that not in word only, but 
action, for His miracles of healing and casting out 
demons were, in fact, an acted gospel, — the pledge 
and outward sigla of His " power on earth to forgive 
sins." 

But can this blessed message be justly compared 
to leaven, if leaven is to be taken in this place as a 
type of corruption ? As we prpceed further, this 
" kingdom " is further unfolded, and opens out views 
of higher glory and blessedness than when it was 
first spoken of as " at hand." Eight times, at least, 
it is spoken of as a place of high privilege : the 
reward of those who suffer in Christ's cause 
(Mat. V. 10); a place where none were to enter 
whose righteousness did not exceed that of the 
scribes and Pharisees (Matt. v. 19, 20) ; where the 
Patriarchs sit, and many from all parts shall join 
them (ch. x. 7) ; where none but those who became 
as little children, and were converted, should enter 
(ch. xviii. 3, 4.) 

Is all this like the description of a visible Church, 
full of a mixed multitude of bad and good, and 
growing progressively more and more corrupt ? 

Would it not be more simple, and more in accord- 
ance with the context of the passages in which this 
remarkable expression occurs, to take the whole 
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series of parables in the thirteenth chapter of 
St. Matthew, as unfolding the progress of Gospel 
preaching and its eflfects ? In the forcible and 
concise words of Dean Alford : " Its beginnings 
among men in the parable of the sower ; its counter- 
feits, and their treatment by us, and by God, in that 
of the tares; its vast outward extent, from the 
smallest beginning, in that of the mustard seed ; its 
inward purifying and transforming power in that of 
the leaven : the two ways in which men find it, — one 
by chance in a field, which he gives up all he has to 
buy ; another by search, also giving up all to acquire 
it when found : and then, finally, the ultimate destiny 
of the good and bad in it, in the parable of the 
draw-net."^ 

We can hardly conclude better than with these 
words. It may be thought that the subject has been 
dwelt on with unnecessary fulness ; but those who 
are aware of the prevalence of this tendency to strain 
and force these beautiful illustrations, of which the 
' Gospels are so full, will not think time is wasted in 
warning Bible-readers to beware of that fruitful 
source of error, — the disposition, as has been well 
remarked, to be more systematic than the Word of 
God. We shall never gain anything for the cause of 
truth by arranging the types and similes of Scripture 
into neat packets, filed and labelled. Our wise way 



^ " How to Study the New Testament. " By Dean Alford. 
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is to examine the Word of God as true philosophers 
examine nature, — not (to use the words of Bacon) by 
anticipating, but by following the lead ; careful of 
moving forward, except (in the words of an early 
Reformer), " where Scripture doth lead us by the 
hand." 



VIII. 

^Bjcetiri^m $ai^ ite €omt(pxtnctB. 

THE readers of Archbishop Whately's "Errors 
of Romanism " will remember how forcibly the 
author has pointed out that the peculiar character- 
istic of doctrine and practice which we observe in 
the Church of Rome (and in all other unreformed 
Churches), are, in fact, the fruit of certain tendencies 
in our common nature, so that what is commonly' 
called " the religion of Rome " would be more cor- 
rectly termed "the religion of nature." And even 
where the influences of a Protestant and Bible- 
reading community are at work to neutralize these 
tendencies, they are still to be traced, and often very 
plainly, among those Christians whose views would 
seem most widely removed from those of the Church 
of Rome. It might at first sight appear a superfluous 
repetition of what has been so fuUy and clearly set 
forth, to recur to the subject: but we see daily so 
many manifestations of this spirit, cropping up even 
in the midst of circles of instructed and thoughtful 
Protestant Christians, that it may not perhaps be 
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out of place to give some of these manifestations 
a little further consideration. For the first step 
towards successfully combating an evil is to look it 
fully in the face and to observe closely its working. 

In this point of view, there is one tendency 
peculiarly prevalent at the present day, which may 
well call our attention for a little while. 

The tendency we refer to is that of separating, 
in theory and practice, the religious and secular life 
of the Christian. This dualism, if we may so call it, 
is a remarkable characteristic of the Church of Rome. 
In that Church we have a picture of opposite and 
apparently irreconcileable extremes : the extreme of 
worldliness and that of austerity. On one side, we 
see the most lavish display of pomp and earthly 
grandeur ; the most elaborate splendour of decoration 
and magnificence of ceremonial, not as an incidental 
adjunct, but as an almost essential part of religious 
observance ; the most solemn and sacred memorials 
of the Founder of our religion converted into a 
theatrical spectacle. On the other side, we see the 
sternest and most rigid self-denial encouraged, if not 
enjoined; voluntary suffering regarded as in itself 
meritorious, even when carried to the verge of 
suicide ; the ordinary comforts of life, and even 
family affection, sternly prohibited to some, per- 
mitted to others as a condecension to their weakness, 
and enjoyed with a trembling sense of unlawfulness : 
even personal cleanliness deprecated in the followers 
of a God of purity ! 
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These two tendencies appear at first to be totally 
opposed one to the other ; but a little consideration 
will enable us to trace both to a common source, — 
namely, what may be called practical Manicheism : 
the view which regards God's outer world and our 
common nature, our senses, faculties, and inclina- 
tions, as in themselves evil, and as tending, more or 
less, to hinder the progress of Christian life. 

At a very early period this tendency developed 
itself in the Christian Church, as it had done before 
among the Jewish Essenes. It was not surprising 
that, both among Jews and Christians, thoughtful 
and earnest men were to be found, who, beholding 
with pain this beautiful world defiled and wasted 
with sin and its hideous consequences, — feeling the 
inveteracy of evil in their own hearts, and seeing 
it manifested unchecked and uncontrolled in those 
about them, — ^were led, in their sorrow and indigna- 
tion, into the error of confusing human nature with 
the principle of evil in the heart, and the earth 
with the world. The whole external creation they 
regarded as hopelessly polluted, lying under the 
dominion of "the wicked one;" its most harmless 
enjoyments and attractions were therefore to be 
regarded with suspicion and dread. The whole 
nature of man, including his affections, tastes, 
mental powers, and even bodily sensations, was 
looked on as something to be crushed and mortified, 
an enemy with whom there must be war to the 
knife. 
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Anxious to escape from the evils they saw around 
them, they believed, honestly, that the only sure way 
of doing so was to break altogether with all that 
could bind them to this earth. And thus they betook 
themselves to the hermit and anchorite mode of life. 
The society of their fellow-men was to be shunned ; 
their family ties abandoned ; earthly wants were 
restricted to the barest necessaries; intellectual 
enjoyments were condemned as a snare; life was 
to be spent in contemplation ; and, ultimately, 
suffering and privation came to be regarded as 
something meritorious, or at least acceptable in 
God's sight. 

The result of all this, was, naturally, that all the 
rest of the world, — ^those engaged necessarily in secular 
occupations, — ^became more and more secularized. 
The "salt" which should have kept the earth 
from corruption, was withdrawn ; and what wonder 
if the mass left unseasoned became more and more 
corrupt ? 

But the evil did not end here. As the Church 
became more powerful, the need of the secular 
element, as an external aid, was increasingly felt ; 
but the two influences remained distinct. The 
earthly part had been separated, forcibly from the 
spiritual ; and the consequence was that it became 
more and more intensely worldly, while the spiritual 
part became more austere and fanatical. 

Then again, the majority of the members of the 
Church were placed in a false and anomalous position. 
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It was clear that all men and women could not forsake 
their callings and families to devot-e themselves 
exclusively to religious contemplation: they were 
taught that only those who did, could have any 
pretension to piety; and the result was that the 
"religious life" was regarded as the vocation of a 
favoured few, while the remainder were left to their 
own worldliness, and to the hope that the merits of 
their pious brethren, added to a certain amount of 
ceremonial observance on their own part, might suffice 
to admit them to that lower grade of God's favour, 
which was all that Christians of so humble a stamp 
could expect. In college phrase, — they were content 
to " pass," and to leave the " honours " of Christianity 
to the privileged ascetics and recluses. 

We see these tendencies carried out to their fullest 
extent in the Church of Rome, and other unreformed 
churches. But they are not confined to these. 
Though the " religious life " of the anchorite and the 
nun has not been introduced among those who glory 
in the name of Protestant, we can see the germs of 
the same evil in fact, though not acknowledged in so 
many words, among many whose views are the 
furthest removed from the Church of Rome. 

The tendency to look on this earth as in itself evil, 
is a strong and growing one among many earnest 
Christians of our day. It has produced a distrust 
and dread of secular work and secular occupations, 
which has done much harm both to those directly 
influenced by it and to others. It is this prevailing 
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impression which has probably in great measure so 
influenced many Christians, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously to themselves, as to bring upon them the 
reproach, triumphantly made by the worldly, that 
" inefficiency is generally the rule and efficiency the 
eKception, among persons of decided piety, in their 
ordinary secular occupations." The charge may be 
a harsh and sweeping one; but all who have any 
widespread experience must sorrowfully admit that 
it is not wholly without foundation. Even excluding 
those false professors who " trade upon their religion," 
and make a high profession the veil to hide failures 
elsewhere, — is there not, among those even truly 
desirous to serve their Master, too prevalent an 
inclination to think slightingly of homely, every-day 
duties, and to look on them as unworthy to be 
reckoned a part of the service of God ? 
The Christian poet has told us that — 

" Who sweeps a room, as by Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine." 

But in practice this is sadly overlooked, and the 
result must unavoidably be, that the really earnel^t 
Christian, in the common business of life, will be at 
a disadvantage, as compared with one who acts from 
purely worldly motives. The worldly teacher, or 
artisan, or servant, is actuated by the desire of gain, 
or of advancement in life, or of the praises of his 
employers ; inferior as these motives are, they still 
have the effect of stimulating him to exertion* 
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The Christian^ on the other hand, if he fails to 
bring the motives of love and obedience to his 
Heavenly Master to bear on his daily life, has nothing 
to fall back upon. He has at his command the 
strongest motive force, if he would but use it ; but 
too often he thinks his common every-day work too 
trifling to be made a subject of prayer. Whatever 
of distinctly religious occupation falls to his share he 
will do heartily and prayerfully, but the common 
daily outward duties are '^ scrambled through" 
anyhow, and regarded as an interruption to the only 
true work to be done for God. And yet He who 
came on earth to be our great Exemplar as well as 
Saviour, spent the first thirty years of His perfect 
life in these common homely occupations. If He, 
with a world to save, was' willing to spend ten times 
as many years in doing what all ordinary men must 
do, as He spent in doing what He only could 
accomplish, have we a right to call any earthly 
occupation which falls to our share in the common 
course of life, too mean and humble to be worth 
occupying our attention ? 

This same spirit also reacts unfavourably even 
on our more distinctly spiritual work. The minor 
virtues are overlooked, because they are considered 
as belonging wholly to this world. Order, punctuality, 
accuracy, and carefulness in little things, and es- 
pecially in transactions connected with money, are 
often regarded as unworthy the attention of a 
Christian worker ; and yet how many really promis- 
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ing undertakings, bow many Christian e£forts, have 
fellen to the ground for want of these often despised, 
yet really important qualities being cultivated ! A 
Christian will often set about a work for his Master 
with a want of common sense and common care of 
which the servant of an earthly employer would be 
ashamed. We are too a^t to overlook the keenness 
of reproach embodied in the words, " The children of 
this world are wiser in their generation than the 
children of Light." 

But it is not only on these points that we meet 
with traces of the working of this semi-Manichean 
principle. We encounter it at every turn. The 
jealous fear with which many truly pious persons 
regard the pursuit of literature, art, and even science, 
may be looked on as coming under the same head. 
And the evils occasioned by this distrust and dread 
are no light ones. Those who set themselves in the 
position of enemies to literature will find literature 
even with them ; and in this case the cause of true 
religion has been made to suffer. For to this may 
be attributed, at least in part, the antagonism to 
earnest Christian principle, which has coloured so 
large a portion of modem literature. 

A bitter, though veiled, opposition to the Gospel 
may be traced in the writings of many who profess 
to be actuated only by the desire to discover truth, 
and who would, perhaps, indignantly repudiate the 
charge of being enemies to Christianity in the 
abstract. And in many modern literary productions 
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it almost seems as if the gratification of holding up 
religious persons to ridicule was one which the 
writers could hardly bring themselves to forego, even 
at the expense of good taste and appropriateness to 
the occasion. 

Of course much of this feeling may be ascribed to 
the opposition of the ^natural man'' to what is 
spiritual But, making a]l allowance for this, have 
true Christians done nothing to foster the feeling ? 
Have not many young persons been strengthened, to 
say the least, in this bitter feeling, by the well- 
meant, but injudicious attempts of their pious friends, 
to check their love of literature, science, or art, 
instead of endeavouring to lead them to use all 
these things as gifts of God, to be employed in 
His service, and therefore cultivated carefully and 
conscientiously, as becomes good stewards of His 
bounties ? 

Doubtless there are dangers, great dangers, con- 
nected with all these things. Not the least of these 
is the prevalent tendency of our day to worship 
intellect and genius as such. But we shall never 
find that one danger is effectively guarded against 
by rushing into the opposite extreme. And we shall 
generally find that young people who have been 
much repressed in the cultivation of literary pursuits, 
especially in their own homes and families, are the 
most prone to attach an excessive and overweening 
value to these things in after life. There is no 
stronger hunger than the hunger of a starved 
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intellect; and those who suflfer from it will be 
tempted to have recourse to doubtful means^ to 
satisfy the painful craving. 

But this practical asceticism is not limited to the 
pleasures of intellect or taste. There is often a 
dread of the natural cheerfulness of youth in 
Christian parents; aud, while rightly and justly 
shunning for themselves and their children those 
worldly amusements which have become so mixed 
with evil as to be dangerous and unfitting for those 
who would live above the world's standard, — they 
go further, and endeavour to check altogether that 
desire for mutual companionship, which is an 
inseparable part of human nature, especially in the 
young. And thus, while truly desiring the highest 
happiness of their children, they keep them, un- 
consciously to themselves, under a system of artificial 
repression, which involves much of the evil of the 
monastic system. 

When we see so widespread and prevalent a 
tendency to asceticism among earnest and zealous 
Christians, of all ages and denominations, we are led 
to inquire what cause can be found to account for a 
view so little in accordance with either the letter or 
spirit of the New Testament. 

And, first, it is only right to remember that facts 
have borne out much of this dread of the effects of 
outward things on the spiritual life Not that we 
have any right to call the outward world common 
or unclean. This would be contrary to the express 
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declarations of Scripture. God created the outer 
world " very good," and intended it to be used for 
good. The Apostle tells us that " every creature of 
God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it be 
received with thanksgiving: for it is sanctified by 
the word of God and prayer." (1 Tim. iv. 4, 5.) 

But both the outer world, and our natural 
faculties and propensities, are like a neutral 
ground, which may be occupied either by the 
King's troops or those of the enemy. They were 
intended to be used in God's service; but since 
the fall, the battle-ground, alas, has too generally 
fallen into the enemy's hands. There is no faculty, 
taste, or propensity of our nature, which has not 
been made to sul^erve the purposes of the great 
enemy of our souls. The good things provided by 
God for our enjoyment, physical and mental, have 
been perverted and turned to the destruction of 
soul and body. Food and drink have been made 
to minister to gluttony and intemperance. The 
mental gifts, the skill and taste in the arts, which 
God has bestowed on those whom He made " wise- 
hearted," instead of being used as Bezaleel and 
Asaph used them, to His glory, or to innocent and 
lawful recreation, have been made instrumental to 
idolatrous worship, and sinful pleasures ; the pursuit 
of knowledge has been turned against Him, in whom 
is the source of all wisdom and all knowledge, and 
men have worshipped the very host of heaven, which 
" declared His glory," in the stead of their Maker. 
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It was not wonderful that those who witnessed the 
continued abuse of the gifts of God were driven by 
their fear and dismay into deprecating the use of 
them. 

Again, the circumstances of the first preaching of 
the (jospel were such as to increase their natural 
dread of the influence of earthly things on the 
spiritual life. Christianity was preached in the 
midst of open enemies; those who embraced it 
must be prepared to undergo the loss of all earthly 
comfort, and ease, and often of life itself, and to 
sacrifice the most innocent and natural feelings and 
affections. It was not surprising that those who saw 
how often these natural feelings were brought into 
opposition to the cause of Christianity should have 
fallen into the extreme of regarding them all in the 
light of sinful indulgencies. 

And though, in our days, there may be less cause 
to associate self-abnegation and self-sacrifice with 
Christian holiness, still, there are so many occasions 
when a true and loyal-hearted servant of Christ 
must choose between his Master's service and his 
personal ease, comfort, or advantage, that it is easy 
to conceive those who are little accustomed to reason, 
associating the idea of suffering and self-denial with 
devotedness to God's service, as if one necessarily 
implied the other. 

But, among Bible-reading Christians, the tendency 
to overvalue voluntary privations is not the form 
which the ascetic principle generally takes. Their 
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inclination is rather to take a different ground, and 
to include all earthly objects of enjoyment in the 
subjects of the Apostle's warning, " the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life." This 
verse has been so often misunderstood, by earnest 
and conscientious Christians, that it may be well to 
look at it a little more closely. 

Does the Apostle really mean by " the lust of the 
flesh and eye " all pleasure taken in those outward 
things which gratify our bodily senses, taste, and 
imagination ? If so, is it not strange that the all-wise 
Creator should have adapted the external world, not 
only to the bodily requirements of its inhabitants, 
but also to minister to their enjoyments ? The sun, 
the clouds, the atmosphere, might have been equally 
fitted to the purposes for which they were created, 
though the eye were to receive no pleasure from 
them ; the trees and grass and " herbs for the use of 
man," would be equally serviceable without their 
beautiful forms and colours ; our food might nourish 
us, without our being able to derive pleasure from 
the sense of taste. But everything in the external 
creation — the sights and sounds and scents of the 
earth — are all so ordered as to impart daily and 
hourly pleasure to man, — ^pleasures often overlooked, 
because they are so common and familiar; but 
which form a greater part of the enjoyment, and 
even comfort, of our daily life, than we are often 
aware of. 

But not content with making the whole earth to 
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minister to our sense of beauty, (Jod was pleased to 
allow the first man, as his special abode, a garden 
full of all that was "pleasant to the sight and 
good for food." The free use of all was distinctly 
sanctioned with but one exception. 

When Eve yielded to the Tempter, she was indeed 
influenced by the attractions of the forbidden fruit, 
'^ good for food, pleasant to the eye, and to be desired 
to make one wise :" in other words, by the *' lust of 
the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life," 
mentioned by the Apostle. But what constituted 
them such ? Not the pleasantness of the object in 
itself, otherwise all the trees of the garden would 
have been alike dangerous. Her desire came under 
the head referred to, simply because it could not be 
gratified without disobeying the commands of God. 

Here we have a key to the meaning of the 
Apostle's warning. The desire for pleasant things is 
not, in itself, sinful ; but that desire comes under the 
head of the " lusts," mentioned by St. John, when- 
ever they can only be enjoyed at the expense of some 
positive duty, or by involving in some way the 
violation of God's known will, either in the letter or 
the spirit ; or when they become snares to us, and 
entice us, directly or indirectly, from His service. 

The desire for the simplest household comfort or 
dainty, which must be purchased with money not 
ours to spend, becomes " the lust of the flesh." The 
desire for the most innocent gratification — the flowers 
or country excursion, — whose cost would involve 
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neglect of sacred claims of home or charity or justice, 
will then be " the lust of the eye." The earthly 
praise or distinction, won by stepping one hair's 
breadth out of the straight line of duty, becomes *' the 
pride of life." But the gratifications themselves are 
only sinful when enjoyed at the expense of deviation, 
however small, from the service of our Lord. 

But many Christian persons will reply, " What has 
been said of the earth before the fall is quite true ; 
but we have to do with the earth after sin had 
entered in. The earth is now under a curse: we 
have full assurance that it will be one day removed : 
but, meanwhile, a blight may be said to rest on all 
the creation, fair and bright as it may appear to the 
eyes. The true servant of God has neither part nor 
lot in its beauty, and does wrong in allowing himself 
to take pleasure in it." 

It is true that when sin first entered the world, it 
brought temporal and material as well as moral evil : 
a curse was entailed on the earth by the transgressions 
of man. But what is meant, in Scripture language, 
by a curse ? If we go through the passages in which 
the expression is found, we shall see that it appears 
to be employed in two senses : one, that of setting 
apart under a ban something that is to be 
destroyed as an act of obedience to God, as 
Joshua, and afterwards Saul, were commanded to 
do with cities of Canaan and with the Amalekites 
(Josh. vi. and vii. ; 1 Sam. xv.) ; the other, and that 
most frequently employed, is that of a distinct 
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penalty of some definite kind inflicted as a punish- 
ment for disobedience or other sins. 

The serpent at the fall, Cain after his brother's 
murder, Canaan for his father's sin after the flood, 
were cursed by definite penalties of different kinds, 
from which they were henceforth to suffer. The 
Gibeonites were cursed by Joshua, when they were 
condemned to be henceforth a nation of bondsmen. 
(Joshua ix. 23.) When the fruits of the earth 
were cursed, it was by a blight, a storm, or other 
destructive visitation. When individuals, families, 
or nations, were cursed, it was with wasting dis- 
ease, premature death, or defeat by their enemies. 
(Deut. xxviii. 25, 28, and 38—40. Joshua vi. 26, 
with 1 Kings xvi. 34.) 

The curse with which the earth was visited at the 
fall, was as distinctly defined as any of these : a 
noxious growth of weeds out of the once fruitful soil, 
the necessity of painful and anxious toil for bread. 
But not a word is said of prohibition as to the use of 
the blessings which remained. On the contrary, the 
very same verse which announces the penalty, gives 
a sanction to Adam's eating " the herb of the field." 

After the flood, further license is given as to food, 
with the additional promise that the ground should 
be no more cursed, and that seed-time and harvest, 
summer and winter, should not cease. 

Among those, even, who were most openly dis- 
obedient, God left a testimony to His goodness, as the 
Apostle declares, in rain and *' fruitful seasons, filling 

L 
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onr hearts wilJh food and gladness," — (Acts xiv. 19) ; 
and similar declarations, and allusions to the glories 
of the creation, abound in the Psalms and the Book 
of Job: and yet these inspired writers knew, as well 
as we do, that sin had brought a curse on the earth. 
But we may search through the scriptures from end 
to end in vain, to find any sanction for the view that 
a curse implies a prohibition from using those gifts 
which God has left to His creatures. 

And it is equally vain to speak of the spirit which 
turns coldly from the outward marks of a Father's 
bounty, as a spirit of obedience, and the mark of a 
sensitive and tender conscience. We should not call 
it submission, but perversity, in a child, when under- 
going some penalty or privation for a fault, if he 
should insist on refusing the indulgencies that his 
parents still permitted him to enjoy. Surely the true 
spirit of submission is shown in patiently acquiescing 
in the penalty, and at the same time receiving and 
enjoying the marks of love with which the earth 
abounds, as a grateful child, thankfully and trustfully. 

"But we may incur the risk, if we take these 
things freely, of making the earth too pleasant and 
attractive, lulling the unconverted into dangerous 
slumber, and tempting even true Christians to make 
this earth their rest" * 

^ We have known cases of Christian parents using this argument 
to justify a very rigid and ascetic home rule. ** Why should we 
try to make this world too pleasant," they argue, "to our 
children ? We desire to see them set their affections on things 
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If God sees this danger, He can guard against it ; 
He knows where and when to smite and when to 
heal : and when He sees that sorrow or privation 
are needed to bring the soul to God, He can and does 
use these means of awakening and rousing the care- 
less and blacksliding soul. But let us beware of 
trying to do this work for Him. His chastening 
softens while it wounds : man's too often hardens. 

The real secret of detachment from earth is not a 
distaste for all things below, but a growing love and 
desire for things above. It is the expulsive force of 
a new affection which drives out all subordinate 
ones, and makes the true Christian, while heartily 
enjoying a happy life on earth, willing to leave it at 
a moment's notice, to " depart and be with Christ." 
And where this overmastering love does not rule the 

above, and if we make their life here too bright, we are en- 
couraging them rather to make this world their rest.'' 

Those who argue thus forget that, in the first place, they are 
trying to do what it is impossible for them to do ; and secondly, 
that if they could succeed in doing it, they would be just as far 
as ever from gaining their real object. 

They cannot make thht world unattractive to their young people : 
all they can do is to make home repulsive to them, and so lead 
them to seek for enjoyment elsewhere as soon as they can. 

And even if they could succeed in robbing all earth of its 
charms, their children would not be led a stop nearer to heaven 
by this. It is not the desire to escape the troubles and sorrows of 
life, but to be saved Jrom Mn, which we see leads men to Christ. 
It is the Saviour ** lifted up" who draws all men to Him. 
Doubtless sorrow and suffering in His hands may lead some 
to turn to the only true comfort. But the work then — as 
already observed, — must be His, not ours. 
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heart, we may be sure that no amount of privation 
or earthly discomfort will do it. 

But it will be alleged by many, " These ascetic 
views are, at least, an error on the right side, 
especially in an age of luxury and self-indulgence 
like the present." To which we may reply, in the 
words of the writer already quoted, " There is no 
right side in error." The fact is that, as we have 
already seen, excess on the one side leads to excess 
on the other. Austerity often generates laxity by 
the force of reaction. The ascetic Christian is not 
wrong because he takes too many precautions against 
the world and the flesh, but because he takes them 
in the wrong way. As it has been well remarked, 
the world is to be shunned, not because it is an out- 
ward thing, but because it is the outer shell or 
mould, into which the temptations of the flesh and 
the devil are thrown. 

We have, as it were, to guard a fortress with many 
gates and loopholes open to attack ; we cannot block 
up all, for that would be to shut out air and light. 
What these persons do, is to block up all but one or 
two, and leave them unguarded. The right way 
would be to block up noTie, and to place a sentry 
in every one ; but this demands more care and vigi- 
lance than many are disposed to practice. It is 
easier, to some, to fast than to be temperate, to 
prohibit wholesale than to exercise wise control. 

In themselves, prohibitions are to be reckoned as 
evils. We are too apt, as has justly been remarked. 
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to "think we can right the spirit by wronging the 
flesh:" and it might be added, that we think to 
benefit the soul by mortifying and starving the 
intellect. But all the parts of our nature are 
intended to help each other ; and the general rule 
is, that the more wisely we deal with both our bodies 
and minds, the better for our moral and spiritual 
nature.^ 

Doubtless there are exceptions. There are cases 
where mental and moral, as well as physical, fasting 
may be needed ; cases where an embargo must be 
laid, for example, upon things innocent and lawful in 
themselves, either because they are in some way 
hindrances to the individual (as some kinds of food 
may lessen the activity of the athlete under training), 
or because they are inseparably mixed up with evil 
to others. But in these matters, " the patient must 
minister to himself." Strict watchfulness will always 
be needed for one who would " run with patience the 
race set before him." There may be cases in which 
something answering to a " total abstinence pledge " 
may be found needful. But all such things are evils 
in themselves, though, it may be, often necessary 
evils. In the forcible words of a living writer, " You 
must see to it that you are the master of everything, 



^ It is remarkable, however, that modern asceticism is much 
more generally applied to mental than bodily indulgence. Many 
who object to the enjoyments of literature and art, have no such 
scruples as to the pleasures of the table, and even indulge in these 
more freely than their less scrupulous companions. 
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and not it the master of you. It is a shame that 
such things should so easily overcome you : they are 
the King's and you have a right to them." 

Still, if the right eye or the right hand or foot are 
found to offend, they must be removed. Better, far 
better, to enter life and even to go through this life — 
which isworse — ^halt or maimed, than run the remotest 
risk of failure. But some persons are very ready to 
lay the infliction on others without suflScient cause : 
and they do not consider that the evil incurred is no 
light one. It is hardly possible to crush or starve an 
important part of the mental frame, — a ruling talent 
or inclination, — without the whole nature suffering 
loss. The character is apt to remain either morbid, 
crushed, or undeveloped, — in some sort, " halt and 
maimed." May not this have been the result of 
Pascal's conscientious, but probably mistaken, re- 
solve, to renounce the mathematical studies for 
which he was so specially gifted ? And might not 
the tendency to morbid melancholy, which clouded 
so much of his valuably life, have been checked 
by a wise and moderate use of the powers God had 
given him ? 

A choked life is a sad thing at best. It may 
be necessary in some cases that there should be 
such, to save the spiritual part from fatal injury, 
and then we may be certain that in some way God 
will bless even the suffering and privation ; but we 
must be very sure, especially in dealing with others, 
that we are not lopping off branches which God 
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intended to be important parts of the tree, to be 
trained and disciplined for use. The heavenly Hus- 
bandman knows when to prune the over-luxuriantt 
shoots, and when to spare ; but when we try to take 
up His work we are often sad bunglers ; and for 
one case where we succeed, even in our mistaken 
pruning, we shall have an hundred failures. The 
majority of those we attempt to force into ascetic 
discipline will be just sufl&ciently influenced by it 
to enjoy the things around them with an uneasy 
conscience, and not enough to give them up ; and so 
they will live under a perpetual sense of " playing 
truant," the weight of an habitually burdened con- 
science, which is more likely to lead them from God 
than to Him 

Many, too, as before observed, are driven by these 
extreme views into the opposite and no less hurtful 
error: the human nature and human powers they 
had seen condemned wholesale, they turn into 
objects of idolatry; instead of bringing their 
gold and precious stones to God, as the Israelites 
in the wilderness did, to consecrate to His services, 
they act like the same Israelites while Moses was 
on the Mount, — they cast them into the fire and 
form a golden calf to worship. The natural gifts 
of the Creator are confused with the gifts of His 
Spirit ; the philosopher, or poet, or artist, is placed 
in the same rank with the inspired teachers and 
prophets of God ; and thus they give themselves up 
to the worst and most dangerous kind of idolatry, — 
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the worship of man and his natural powers. Many, 
indeed, who have entered on that dangerous road, 
•may be kept in God's mercy from carrying these evils 
to their most destructive and terrible consequences ; 
but it is a perilous road to enter, even by a foot's 
length. 

This, however, opens up too large a subject to be 
more than touched on here. Only let us all look 
well to it, that in our very anxiety to avoid this 
fearful danger we do not lead to it by fostering the 
opposite errors. The " touch not, taste not, handle 
not," of the Apostle, were not reprobated by him as 
marks even of excessive zeal for spiritual things, 
but rather as being emphatically " of this world." 
We all need to be told to " set our affections on 
things above ;" but the caution, as we can see by 
glancing at the end of the preceding chapter 
(Col. ii. 18 — 23) was specially addressed to the 
ascetic devotee. 

The truly whole-hearted, single-minded, disciple 
of Christ, will be ** built on too broad a pattern " 
to be a slave to such "will-worship." He will be 
ready at His Master's <;ommand, to forego all 
things for His sake : he will habitually seek to be 
" temperate in all things," to keep both mind and 
body in subjection, to be jealous of anything that 
may hinder him in his Lord's service ; but he will at 
the same time receive all the tokens of love he meets 
with from his Father's hands, even to the smallest 
flowers which grow along his pathway, with grateful 
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love and joyous thanksgiving; seeking to sanctify 
alike his natural powers, and the pleasant things 
allotted him in his daily life, to the Lord, by *' the 
Word of God and prayer;" knowing that " all things 
are his " because " he is Christ's,*' and endeavouring 
in all things to " use this world as not abusing it." 



IX. 
©It Sgfitcma, tktir Bbz anb !khmt. 

THERE is a story extant of one of the eai-lier 
discoverers in chemistry and mineralogy, who 
was trying experiments on a newly-found simple 
substance, which seemed to him to belong to the 
class of metals. But in those days mineralogists had 
laid it down as an axiom that all metals must possess, 
as such, seven distinct and special characteristics, 
without which they could not be admitted to be so 
classed. One of these properties was specific gravity, 
or ponderosity. Now the mineral in question (the 
name has escaped us) appeared, when tested, to 
possess most of the other required characteristics. 
Overjoyed at his discovery, the philosopher wrote to 
a friend, stating that the substance tested was un- 
doubtedly a metal, it possessed the peculiar lustre 
and other necessary qualifications ; " and," he added, 
" it is also extremely ponderous!' 

The metal in question happens to be one of the 
lightest of mineral substances ; but the good man was 
so rooted in his attachment to this traditional axiom, 
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tbat all metals Twust be heavy, that it actually over- 
came the evidence of his senses, and led him to 
describe one of the lightest of minerals as being 
above par in specific gravity. 

This notion has of course, been long exploded : 
fresh discoveries having proved that ponderosity is 
by no means an essential quality of metallic sub- 
stances ; but the instance is one out of many of 
the absurdities into which we are led by what 
Bacon has denominated the Idols of the Theatre, 
— in other words an over-weening love of systems. 

It is a characteristic of our nature, that as we like 
to see a picture placed in a frame and books on a 
shelf, so every time that a new truth is discovered 
or an old forgotten one revised in natural science, 
politics, mental philosophy, and above all, in religion, 
a desire is immediately felt to frame a system in which 
to set it, and to cut and pare away and add and alter, 
until the frame and its contents have been completely 
fitted to each other, — and we forget, while we are 
exercising this adjusting process, that we risk adding 
to or taking away some essential part of the truth 
in question. 

If a new remedy or a new mode of treating the 
sick be found eflBcacious, the next step is, often, to 
make it into a system, and insist on all invalids 
suffering in any way, applying the cure alike. The 
neod step generally is, that the universal application 
being followed by failure, the whole is sometimes 
thrown aside in disgust, till some wiser and calmer 
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judges have learned to put it into its proper place, 
and to use it without making it a universal 
panacea. 

So it is often with celebrated educational plans. A 
really valuable principle has been worked out ; but 
by reducing it to a narrow and sharply defined 
system, and discarding everything which does not 
exactly meet the prescribed form, failure instead of 
success is the result. And so it must be as long as 
we persist in anticipating nature (to use Bacon's 
words) instead of following her, — treating truth, as 
the old-fashioned landscape painters of a certain 
class treated scenery,— clothing it in a conventional 
dress, with an orderly mantle of neutral tint spread 
over the hills, and the inevitable " brown tree " in 
the foreground, instead of watching the lights, and 
shades, and colours before their eyes, and faithfully 
depicting them. 

But if this habit has done harm in science, and 
in matters of every day life, it has been far more 
hurtful in religion. For mistakes there, as it has 
been well remarked, cannot be corrected as those 
can which concern matters that come before our 
powers of perception of earthly things. And how 
many have shrunk from the blessed gospel message, 
because the living truth has been forced into a hard, 
angular theological formula, alas, there are many 
painful facts to bear witness, though probably the 
lialf will never be known to man in this World. 

The desire of becoming more systematic than the 
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Bible, has led, doubtless, to more dangerous errors, 
more heresies, and more bitter polemical battles, 
than perhaps any other kind of mistake. 

In our blindness and ignorance we have put in a 
stroke here and cut off one there, to make the whole 
appear coherent and plain, and instead of doing this, 
we have added difficulties, and " darkened counsel 
by words without knowledge." 

But as every excess on one side leads to violent 
reaction on the opposite, — ^as absolutism has led to 
wild anarchy, and over-strictness of rule to excess of 
license, — so it has been here. The abuse of system 
has led to the opposite eiror of decrying all systems 
as such, as an unmixed evil to be altogether avoided. 

We see this tendency in many forms and many 
various shades of opinion ; but, curiously enough, it 
is to be found most specially in classes holding the 
most opposite views to each other, especially on 
religious subjects. 

Many, who have cast aside more or less all definite 
and fixed religious belief, take refuge in what they 
describe as "religion, without dogma;" they are 
Christians, they say, only not dogmatic Christians. — 
" Beware of being fettered by systems," — of " being 
deceived by a close adherence to systems," — these 
expressions are continually on their lips and pens. 

This language, with them, is merely a euphemism 

for the rejection of all definite Christian belief. The 

" religion without dogma," would be in many cases 

■ more correctly denominated as a vague devotional 
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feeling, directed to a vague and indefinite abstractiou 
of Deity. 

But on the other hand, a class of persons quite 
opposite to these, — a class of very earnest, fervently 
pious Christians, holding what are looked on by all 
in general as vital truths with a strong grasp, — adopt 
this very same language. Some of them seem hardly 
able to preach the gospel without the additional 
clause — " Get out of systems" — " Set yourselves free 
from system, if your spiritual life is to flourish:" 
this is their watchword, we might almost say their 
battle cry, on all occasions. 

Would it not be well, before we propose to "get 
out of systems," to begin, at all events, by trying to 
ascertain what we have " to get out of," — in other 
words, what is meant by a system ? 

The most correct definition would perhaps be, that 
it is an attempt to reduce any science, art, or opinion 
on any abstract subject, to some kind of distinct 
shape, — to classify it, as it were, so as to facilitate 
reference, and to enable us to take a clear and com- 
prehensive view of the different parts ; just as a heap 
of books of all sizes and shapes in a library are reduced 
to order and made useful to the student by being 
arranged on shelves on some definite plan, it might be 
accordingto their size orshape,or the language in which 
they are written, or the subject of which they treat. 

Such a classification must from its very nature be 
imperfect : the books could not be sorted according 
to all their properties at once, and whichever ar- 
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rangement we think it advisable to follow, some 
characteristics must be neglected or passed over. 
Still, no one in his senses would refuse to adopt any 
plan of arrangement, and leave the books lying in a 
confused heap, because he cannot find any plan for 
classifying them which is not open to imperfection. 

The very word " definition," — literally, to mark out 
boundaries, — implies this kind of classification. But 
what is this but " a system " ? 

So again with the notes of the musical scale, and 
the plan of counting time in singing or instrumental 
music. Every mode of notation is a system ; so are 
the lines ruled for a child's copy, — so are the rules of 
grammar, and the Arabic figures in arithmetic. 

No one supposes these rules and methods of 
notation to be actually parts of the thing repre- 
sented : we all know that it is possible to calculate 
in the head without the aid of numeration, to sing 
or play by ear without notes, and to pick up a 
language without gramnlar : but we do not for this 
reason decry grammars, musical notes, and figures in 
arithmetic. They are all systems, to enable us to 
perform these processes both more quickly and 
readily, and also more accurately and correctly, — and 
the evil of dispensing with them would be far greater 
than any evil incurred by their necessary imperfection. 
Imperfect they all are, of necessity. There is no 
language that does not ignore some nice distinctions : 
there are gradations of sound so fine that no musical 
notation can mark them, and fractions which practi- 
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cally no arithmetician could note. Still, as long as 
we are alive to the fact of imperfection, it does 
not detract from the usefulness of these helps to 
learning. 

We may supplement, in some cases, one system by 
another. We cannot classify, for example, all plants 
with reference to all their peculiarities : but we may 
take the Linnaean plan, or what are called the systems 
of " natural orders," botanically ; or again, we may 
classify them with reference to the countries in which 
they grow, or to their uses in agriculture, floriculture, 
or medicine. It would be childish to blame the 
system of the botanist because it does not include 
that of the farmer, or the geographer. 

So again, the map of any country may follow the 
political or the physical divisions of that country, or 
the ancient boundaries, or the geological formation ; 
we do not complain of one map because it does not 
take in the plan on which another is constructed, but 
use each for its own special purpose. 

The classification of the stars into constellations, 
again, is as completely artificial a system as it is possible 
to frame ; still it answers the purpose for which it was 
framed. Even according to the very plan on which 
the celestial globes are constructed, they are and 
must be very imperfect. If an astronomer be blamed 
for this, he admits fully the justice of the charge : he 
can only judge of the heavenly bodies as they appear 
to his eye and telescope ; and even the knowledge he 
can acquire in this way will require him to make 
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frequent alterations in the scheme by which he 
arranges the stars. But he does not for this renounce 
all maps of the heavens and all celestial globes 
and orreries; he sees they are indispensable to 
the acquisition of any accurate knowledge of the 
heavenly bodies ; he uses them, in short, for what 
they are, and does not complain of them because 
they are, as they necessarily must be, limited and 
imperfect. 

Now what a map of a partially discovered 
<;ountry is to the geographer, or a celestial chart 
or globe to the astronomer, that a theological 
system, however clear and well formed, must be to 
the Christian student. The difference generally 
is this : that the astronomer and geographer know 
exactly Iiow to use their artificial systems, where to 
trust and where to distrust them ; while the Christian 
student too often looks on the system in which he 
has been trained as a perfectly accurate representa- 
tion of the truth as it really exists : and this it never 
<3an be, seeing it is a human representation of things 
whose sources and origin must be utterly beyond our 
ken. It is a map of a country whose rivers and 
mountains have their beginning outside its boun- 
daries, and which, therefore, presents only parts of 
the great whole to our eyes. 

But to discard all religious systems because 
they are naturally imperfect, is as absurd as it 
would be to throw aside maps, botanical books, and 
grammars. 

M 
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In the words of an eminent writer,* " Every system 
conceived by man "partakes the limitation of man ; 
and yet the system may be wanted to collect his 
knowledges and frame them into some intelligible 

order If our systems are only pocket systems 

of the infinite, they are yet necessary as accommoda- 
tions to ourselves ; and, possibly, are good for what 
they exclude, as well as for what they contain. They 
are to the disciple what the iris is to the eye, drawing 
its opaque and variously coloured curtains round the 
aperture of sight, that only just so much of the light 
may enter as will make the tiny picture within 

distinct and clear It is also conceivable, and 

is probably a serious and momentous truth, that the 
exercise of system, or the endeavour after system, 
is commonly a greater benefit than the actually 
resulting systems prepared." 

Thus much for the use of systems and for their real 
value to the student : but we may go still further, and 
maintain with truth that they are not only useful, but 
literally indispensable : that is to say, those who fancy 
they are dispensing with them, will generally be found 
to have done so only nominally, and in point of fact 
to have recourse to what amounts to a system of their 
own, though unrecognized and unacknowledged. In 
no case is this more strikingly accomplished than 
among those really Christian persons who profess 
utterly to have discarded all such helps. 

»i)r. Horace BuahnelL 
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Those whose watch-cry is, "Get out of system/' 
virtually add, though not in so many words, " Come 
into OUR system." 

It is the same as with human laws. No community, 
however primitive, can exist without some kind of 
legislation ; but where there is no written code, 
traditional customs and regulations have the force 
of laws. 

And in such cases, the want of clearly and accurately 
defined rules generally leads to an administration as 
arbitrary and violent as it is irregular, in short to 
something more or less resembling " Lynch Law." 

And something very like this appears to take 
place in those Christian assemblies whose members 
deprecate rules, bye-laws, articles, and confessions of 
faith. Their place Tnuat be supplied in some way, 
or the whole would fall through ; it is generally 
supplied by a very severe, though unacknowledged, 
inquisitorial system of personal watching one of the 
other ; and often a severer discipline is thus exercised 
than in any regularly organized community. As a 
general rule, no persons are more inclined to shut 
themselves up in a close and narrow system than the 
professed opponents of all system. 

What, then, is the remedy ? We have- dangers on 
both sides : anarchy on one side and despotism on the 
other; slavish adherence to written rules on one 
hand, lawless impatience of all rule on the other. 

The only remedy seems to be to recognise once for 
all what systems are intended to do, and what they 
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ought not and cannot attempt to do ; in short, make 
them, as the scientific man does his globe, map, or 
dictionary, — our set^ants, and not our masters. 

As servants, as helps, they are valuable in many 
ways ; but they must never for a moment be taken out 
of their proper subordinate place. Especially must we 
guard against the danger so well remarked on by the 
writer already quoted : ^^ When the Crustacea have 
grown a shell so thick and old that the life can no 
longer pierce through it and keep it on the footing of 
a living substance, the vital action is constrained, and 
the animal dies, suffocated by the tomb he has built. 
So it is when the theological " Crustacea " are coffined 
in a close system of theology." 

Let us then seek to keep our " shells " of system 
strictly in their places ; and, above all, to seek by 
communion with Him who is our life and light, to 
strengthen that inner life of the spirit which alone 
can maintain a healthy action either in a body of 
Christians or in an individual believer. 

The most orthodox confession of faith will never bring 
us nearer Christ, unless His vital power, the true and 
spiritual vitality, exists within us ; but if that inward 
life beats strong and true in the soul, all outward 
things will fall into their proper place : and we shall 
learn to use systems, like all other earthly things, as 
not abusing them, and prepare ourselves for the time 
when they, like all other earthly props, will pass away, 
because they will be no longer needed, in the great 
day when " Mortality shall be swallowed up of life.'* 



^hc Itnl of thz Church. 

WHEN we consider the various questions con- 
nected with Christian life, theoretical and 
practical, we find that these will generally fall 
under two main heads : one, that which concerns the 
relation between the individual believer and his 
Saviour ; the other, the standing of each believer as 
a member of the collective body of the Christian 
Church. 

Now it will usually be found that the differ- 
ences which separate Christians are much more 
frequently respecting the second of these points than 
the first Indeed it may be doubted whether there 
would often be much practical difference among 
really earnest and decided Bible-reading Christians, 
were it not for perplexities introduced by questions 
concerning the terms of membership in the Church 
of Christ. 

The very word is one which has excited more and 
fiercer controversy than almost any other used in 
Christendom, — and this partly by the disputants 
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forgetting that it is not always to be used in the 
same sense. 

The word "Church," as employed in the New 
Testament, seems to have been used in three ways.* 
The primary and most important sense is that which 
denotes the relation in which all true believers stand, 
collectively, to Christ Himself, as the Head of that 
company of saved sinners whom" He has been pleased 
to call His body (EpL i. 23, etc.) : the branches of 
the true vine, and the stones of the temple of which 
He is the comer-stone. 

In its fullest and most comprehensive sense, there- 
fore, this mystical body must necessarily be invisible ; 
for, in the first place, the relation of each member to 
the whole manifestly depends on that living and 
personal faith in its great Head, which only He who 
is the searcher of hearts can rightly and certainly 
discern. The expression used in our article (*'a 
congregation of faithful men "), in its highest and 
truest sense, must imply this (though the definition 
is given of a visible Church, taking men on their 
profession), for real faith must be invisible to human 
eye : it is only by outward signs and marks that we 
can infer it; and though these may in some cases 
guide us, we are yet liable to be deceived by them. 

In the second place, the Church of Christ must in 
this primary sense be invisible, because (since its early 
commencement at least) there cannot have been a 

'^ See the Rev. J. C. Ryle, " What is th« Church ? ' 
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time when all true and faithful Christians were alive 
together upon earth, even were it possible (which it 
obviously is not) that in such a case they could all 
meet and form one body. The interval must have 
been very short, even just after Pentecost, when all 
the members were alive together ; and since then it 
has of course never been possible. 

In this sense therefore the true Church of Christ 
must be ever, till the great day of gathering together, 
an invisible body. 

But the term "Church" is also applied in the 
Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse, to those visible assem- 
blies or communities which have existed ever since 
the first preaching of the Gospel, and which may be 
regarded as types or representatives of the real 
universal Church, and also as forming a machinery 
and agency for keeping up the social life of Chris- 
tains, and enabling them to enjoy the benefits of 
those ministrations and instructions, and that 
united worship, which without some organization and 
mutual agreement cannot exist; just as the advan- 
tages of political protection can only be enjoyed 
in an organized political community. 

It appears from the allusions in the New Testa- 
ment, that these communities were very numerous, — 
a "Church " existing in each city or locality ; and that, 
though united in the bonds of Christian love and 
mutual good understanding, they were completely 
independent one of another, and probably differing in 
many ways as to government and interior discipline. 
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Certainly the Churches in Asia were addressed as 
totally distinct one from another. 

In a third sense, the word is frequently used for 
the whole body of professing Christians upon earth, 
whether united in one visible community or not, — 
collectively, by a kind of figure of speech analogous 
to that in which we frequently speak of the legal, or 
medical, or military profession ; or of the class of 
the learned, or poets, or artists, — as if each of these 
formed a distinct order of its own. 

In the first sense, that which applies to the whole 
body of real Christians, living or dead, we find the 
term used in Eph. i. 23 ; ii. 10 ; iv. 4, 16 ; v. 23—32 ; 
Col i. 8, 24 ; 1 Tim. iii. 15, etc. In the second, we 
find it in Rom. xvi. 1 — 4; 1 Cor. i. 2, and many 
similar places. In the third, in Acts ii. 47 ; 1 Cor. 
X. 32, etc. 

Now the great point which has divided the whole 
of the Christian world from an early period down to 
our own day, may be resolved into this question : — 

Is it intended that any one community or society 
on earth should exactly and truly represent the 
invisible Church of Christ ? 

The tendency to cling to the belief that this is the 
case, is very strong in all sections and divisions of 
the Christian world : and perhaps no belief has led 
to more bitterness and strife among Christians. 
Each one has an ideal of his own, — of a community 
organized, as he believes, exactly according to the 
Apostolic model. It may be a splendid and dignified 
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hierarchy, it may be a humble company meeting in 
a homely chamber, — but each fondly clings to the 
thought that his own is the photograph, the mirror, 
perfect and unbroken, of the true and heavenly Bride. 

But, curiously enough, this tendency appears most 
strongly in the two sections of the Christian world 
which seem most widely separated from each other 
in belief and practice. 

With the first of these sections, the ritual and 
hierarchical party, whether belonging to the unre- 
formed Churches or those Anglicans who are more 
or less in sympathy with them as to Church views, — 
in the eyes of all such, the true Bride of the Lamb, 
the temple of God, rises as a majestic structure, an 
elaborate system, with divinely ordained rulers and 
priests, liturgies handed down from remote antiquity, 
a ceremonial consecrated by ancient usage, and creeds 
drawn up by councils of holy men relying on the 
promise of Christ to be with His Church. 

The conception is grand and dazzling; but is it 
sanctioned by Scripture ? Have we a right to fix on 
a certain mode of Church government and ceremonial, 
and claim for it the title of being the true Church 
on earth ? Certainly the deductions from Scripture 
seem to impartial observers, to say the least, forced. 
A favourite text quoted by the upholders of this 
belief is the 26th verse of the fourth chapter of 
Galatians : " Jerusalem which is above is free, which 
is the mother of us all." ^ 



^ The ** all " is omitted in the best readings. 
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" Jerusalem which is above," these persons allege, 
must mean the visible Church of Christ : there must 
therefore exist some one body on earth representing 
the body in heaven, to whom the allegiance of 
children is due. The adherents of the Greek and 
Roman Churches respectively claim this allegiance, 
each for their own Church ; while the Anglican 
advocates of the view include their own Church with 
the two former, as three branches of the one visible 
body jointly forming one, and claiming the loyalty 
due to the representative on earth of the heavetily 
Jerusalem ; a view more vague and dijSBcult of com- 
prehension than that which exalts some one Church, 
since the representative of the heavenly Jerusalem 
must in that case be composed of three branches, 
two of which are hostile to each other and to the 
third. 

But, allowing this incongruity to pass, we may ask 
what is meant by " Jerusalem that is above " ? These 
interpreters assume that it must mean the visible 
Church on earth : but this at best must be an infer- 
ence, as it is not called " the Church " in the text ; 
nor can we find a passage in Scripture in which the 
Church is spoken of as " our mother," unless this be 
the one. Let us look back a little and examine the 
figure as it occurs in the Old Testament. 

Jerusalem, in the Prophets, seems used as an 
abstraction for the whole Jewish nation and polity, 
religious and national. To call a nation by a feminine 
name and its people ''her children," is a figure of 
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speech used constantly at the present day. In the 
Prophets this image is constantly found, as we may 
see in Isaiah xlix. 17, liv. 13, Ixvi, 8 — 11 ; Lam. i. 5, 
etc. The same figure is used in speaking of Tyre 
and Babylon, and other cities. Our Lord uses the 
image in His lamentation over Jerusalem and her 
children. (Luke xix. 42 — 49.) 

Now when we turn again to the Epistles — ^those 
of St. Paul especially, — we find that one of his primary 
objects was to point out to his readers, Jewish and 
Gentile, that the literal Israel was a type or figure 
of a higher and spiritual Israel, — namely, the Gospel 
dispensation. "He is a Jew," says the Apostle, 
"who is one inwardly." (Rom. ii. 27, 28.) **If ye 
be Christ's ye are Abraham's seed." (Gal. iii. 27, 28.) 

Abraham was, firstly and literally, the father of 
the Jewish nation, and then spiritually (as indicated 
by his name, " the father of many nations ") father 
of all who believe truly in Him in whom " all the 
nations of the earth are blessed." Therefore, as 
Jerusalem typified not merely the Jewish nation, 
but the whole Jewish dispensation, it was natural 
that the Gospel dispensation, the kingdom of heaven, 
should be described as " the spiritual Israel, the new 
Jerusalem ; " and as the Jewish nation was spoken 
of as " the children " of the literal Jerusalem, it was 
a part of the same typical phraseology to speak of 
true Christians as the children of the heavenly 
Jerusalem or Gospel dispensation ; or, what amounts 
to the same thing, to speak of it as their " mother." 
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But all this does not imply that the heavenly 
Jerusalem is to be regarded as the visible Church on 
earth. In the Apocalypse, it is true, she is identified 
with the " Bride of the Lamb," but only when at the 
last she appears in glory. We have no warrant, 
from the symbol described by St. John, in identifying 
any visible body on earth with the whole Gospel 
dispensation, or with the invisible Church in the 
heavens. 

The real, literal state of the case is, that as the 
inhabitants of a country constitute the nation, so the 
believers in Christ constitute the Church of Christ. 
It would be absurd for Englishmen to fix on some 
code of laws, or some political party, and call that 
"England," and command all our countrymen to 
give that party or that minister the allegiance of 
children. This folly would be apparent to all ; but 
it would not be really greater than the folly of taking 
the type or figure of a doctrine, and making it a 
real and literal fact, and then taking a certain 
form of Church polity to represent that image, and 
call on all Christians to submit implicitly to its 
supposed decrees. 

Had this been the intention of the Apostle, it is 
inconceivable he should not have made a practical 
application of such a theory in the exhortations he 
addresses to those very converts. In the chapter 
following that one in which the symbol is used (Gtal, 
v. 1), he exhorts his hearers to *' stand fast therefore" 
— in what ? in allegiance to the " mother of us all " ? 
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No : in the liberty wherewith Christ has made us 
free. And the same with innumerable other passages ® 
in which we might naturally expect to find an allu- 
sion to the subject, had it been intended to carry 
out the image literally. 

The language, indeed, in which the " Church of 
God," as existing on earth, is spoken of by the New 
Testament writers, dififers not a little from the tone 
adopted by the persons we alluded to. In the Epistles 
and Acts it is spoken of as a body to be taught and 
fed, rather than to teach and feed ; and the general 
term, in an earthly sense, is more frequently applied 
to the humble disciples, the scholars, the laity, as we 
should now call them, than to ministers and pastors. 
They are to be the shepherds, the teachers, the 
guardians of the Church: the "Church" is more 
generally the flock they feed, rather than the shep- 
herds to feed them. (Acts xx. 28.) The language of 
modem Ritualists is exactly the reverse. 

The tendency, however, to idealize a visible Church 
is nob confined to the adherents of ritual and hier- 
archical systems ; we may find it in many of the 
enthusiastic old Scotch Covenanters, who looked on 
their own particular Church not only as a visible 
community of Christians, but as the Church, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, the sole representative on earth 
of the Church above. 

And perhaps there have been few religious com- 

c As, for instance, Eph. ii. 19, 20, iii. 6—8 ; 1 Pet. ii. 10. 
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munities, even of those holding the soundest Gospel 
views, who have not been more or less inclined to 
fall into this error. ''Our Zion," — "the walls of 
our Jerusalem," — how often is this imagery not only 
used but dwelt on with a fond reverence, which, 
if fully carried out, would certainly imply that the 
only representative of the Jerusalem in the heavens, 
was that individual Church, or sect, or community ; 
that a division in it would be " rending the seam- 
less garment;" and that he who lingered outside 
the walls of the sacred inclosure, even if some drops 
of grace and mercy yet found him, must suffer 
heavy loss as a Christian in his individual capacity. 
But have these eager upholders of one particular 
Church never considered that in the case of the old 
Jewish Church, which was actually the one type of 
the heavenly one, — ^the true people of God, — the most 
minute and clear and detailed directions were given 
for the government and ceremonial law ? 

This is the great difference between positive and 
moral ordinances. In the case of all that concerns 
the moral law of God, our own conscience, enlightened 
by grace and the study of the general precepts of 
God's Word, ought to be our guide ; but with positive 
ordinances, — such as those connected with outward 
forms of worship, church government, ceremonies, 
etc., — ^it is utterly impossible that the wisest and 
holiest of men should be able to find out God's will, 
unless he is directly told. And this was done in the 
case of the Levitical Law. All was to be according 
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to " the pattern shown in the mount : " the tabernacle, 
the dress of the priests, their consecration, the family 
from which they must be chosen, the composition of 
the incense and the oil for the lamps, — all was fully 
detailed': nothing was left to guess. Now had it 
been God's intention to establish a complete and 
exact model of a visible Christian Church to whom 
all were to adhere^ and a Church government and 
mode of worship to be followed by all, is it conceivable 
He would have left us to our own conjectures in a 
case of such vital importance ? 

The Levitical Law, we are told distinctly, is done 
away with in Christ : the directions to Christians in the 
Pastoral Epistles are full and clear as to holiness and 
consistency of life and soundness of doctrine ; but as 
regards Church government, the warmest advocate, of 
whatever denomination, cannot be blind to the fact 
that learned and diligent Bible-students diflfer widely 
on the conclusions to be drawn from the few intima- 
tions given, and that advocates of a hierarchical 
succession are compelled to resort to the writings of 
the Fathers in support of their views. 

And even granting that a decisive conclusion could 
be aimed at, as to the mode of government and 
polity of the early Christian Churches, would this 
prove that it must be binding on Christians for ever ? 
Were it so, can we conceive that we should be left 
to our own unassisted conjectures in a matter of 
such momentous and practical importance ? 

But there are some Christians of a different 
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stamp, who are so far from upholding a form of 
Church government, that they deprecate and hold in 
abhorrence any, the simplest form of regular admin- 
istration, and everything like an appointed ministry. 
And yet among these are to be found some of the 
most vehement advocates of an ideal Church as the 
visible image of Christ's body. The true Bride, they 
hold, is not indeed to be found in cathedrals, or vast 
assemblies, but exclusively among the small company 
gathered in upper chambers, — among those, and 
those alone, who have thrown off (as they say) every 
form of sect. 

Is the ideal to be found there ? 

They forget that in throwing off sects arbitrarily, 
and withdrawing from other Christians, they are as 
truly forming a sect of their own, as those who shut 
themselves out from all others to avoid party spirit 
are forming an opposition party. We do not even 
escape all the evils of Church government by 
avoiding the name of government. Some kind of 
rule there must be in the simplest of assemblies; 
and whatever we may call it, this rule is really in 
one way a government, and a government quite as 
liable to abuse, perhaps, in its own way, as any other. 

But, these persons reply, — The presence of the Holy 
Spirit must protect us from such abuses. 

So also say the advocates of the infallibility of 
General Councils and regularly established bodies of 
Governors of the Church. 

Are either right ? 
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Doubtless we have the blessed promise of the 
Spirit of God abiding with His people, but we have 
only to look at the records of the early Church in the 
Acts of the Apostles to see that it was not the will 
of God that His presence should invariably preserve 
the Church of Christ from all such evils. 

Even in the palmiest days of the Church's purity 
we see that they were not exempt from the liability 
of wicked men entering into their community (Acts 
v. 1 — 3, and viii. 21 — 23), nor from differences of 
opinion and errors on practical subjects (Acts xi. 2, 3 ; 
XV. 1 — 15; Gal. ii. ; Rom. xiv. 1 — 6), nor from the 
danger of false teachers among them (Acts xx. 28 
— 31), nor from the liability to be puffed up and to 
exalt themselves (1 Cor. v. 1 — 6, etc.), nor again from 
schism, as it is always understood in the New Testa- 
ment: i.e., not the formation of independent com- 
munities or sects, but divisions and disputes within 
the Church.^ (2 Cor. i. and xi.) 

^ It is curious how generally misunderstood this word ** schism" 
has been in all ages and by Christians of various opinions. It is 
usually taken for granted that a schism must mean an open split, 
or the formation of some body or sect independent of the main 
body of some visible Church, and the question has even been 
sometimes discussed whether it can apply to a justifiable 
secession, one called for by wide differences of doctrine or 
practice, or no. Some have gone so far as to speak of the Church 
of Home as **the Roman Schism," apparently forgetting that iu 
whatever light we view that Church, it was the Reformed bodies 
who seceded from it, not it from them. 

But if we look to the text of Scripture we find that the word 
'•schisms," or "divisions" (as our version translates the word), 

N 
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Doubtless many of these evils need not have 
befallen the Church of Christ. Had Christians lived 
closer to their Lord, watched and prayed more 
diligently, and sought to avail themselves of the 
promised help of the Holy Spirit, and to walk " in 
the spirit and not in the flesh," the failures con- 
nected with actual si/ii need not have taken place. 
The disputes and dissensions in the Church, for 
example, must have arisen from want of Christian 
love and watchfulness against temptation. 

»But there were other trials and dijSBculties which 
no watchfulness in true disciples could have averted, 
for it is clear that they were no more exempt than 
we are from the danger of being deceived. They 
were not gifted with the power of discerning in- 
fallibly who should and who should not be admitted 
into their pale, and without this power it would be 
impossible to avoid the risk of the entrance of false 
teachers and unworthy members. 

It is clear that the Apostles themselves must have 

is invariably applied, not to secessions from the Church, but to 
quarrels and disputes vnthin it. We are never told that those 
who denominated themselves followers of Paul, Apollos, or 
Cephas, formed themselves into separate communities. 

To form a secession on frivolous grounds is doubtless a wron^^ 
thing ; but it is not correct to describe it by a name never applied 
to it in Scripture. Doubtless a secession may be, in the majority 
of cases, the fruit of schisms or divisions in the main body ; but 
it does not follow even then that the blame rests with those who 
go. The fault may lie, and has often done so, with those who 
stay, and who have driven out their brethren by their intolerance 
and harshness. 
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been liable to be deceived as to the latter case, or 
they would never have admitted Simon Magus, or 
Demas, into the Church. They appear to have 
usually taken men upon their own profession, as long 
as they did not do anything openly to belie it. And 
wherever eflforts have been made to sift Churches 
more narrowly and closely than this, by discipline 
from within, it has always been found that precisely 
the evil which our Lord evidently regarded as a 
most serious one, was the result : in rooting out " the 
tares " they rooted out " the wheat also." 

It was evident that St. Paul had no better way of 
guarding his beloved Ephesian converts against the 
danger than by exhorting them to "take heed to 
themselves." Had there been any community, any 
mode of worship, any government or negatio7i of 
government, which would have ensured their safety 
from error, can we for a moment conceive that the 
Apostle would have kept back from them such a 
knowledge had he possessed it ? And, again, is it 
conceivable that had such a community existed, he, 
of all others, would have been ignorant of it? Surely 
this would be even more incredible. 

We are then shut up to the conclusion that no 
visible community exists on earth which can be 
looked on as the one exact and perfect representative 
of the heavenly and invisible Church, and within 
whose pale men can hope for complete and certain 
exemption from the existence of evil, either in erro- 
neous teaching or in practice. 
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But is this to lead us to despair? or even to 
imitate the example of some Christians of the 
present day, who think it their duty to isolate them- 
selves from all communion with fellow-Christians, 
all social worship, all united action, and make up 
our minds to read and pray alone for the future ? 
Surely not. This would be a mistake as great as 
those already noticed, and might in some cases lead 
even to greater evils. Such persons do not see that 
they are in danger of thus negatively making them- 
selves, each for himself, an infallible guide, — each one, 
if we may so express it, being his own Church. 
We shall not find the " Bride of the Lamb " either 
in the desert or in the secret chambers. Where 
then shall we find her ? Only in the heavens, with 
her Lord. When the Apostle John was shown 
the " things that were to come to pass," the angel 
said to him at the end of the vision, " Come hither, 
and I will show the Bride, the Lamb's wife " (Rev. 
xxi. 9) ; clearly proving that she had not been 
before visible. And then the Apostle sees her, 
not on earth, but "descending out of heaven," 
(Ver. 10.) 

Does not this throw light on the history of the 
formation of the true Church of Christ ? 

She is formed in the heavens, - not on earth. 
Her members are called and trained, it is true, on 
earth; but called separately and individually, and 
separately made fit for use, like the stones of Solomon's 
temple. 
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** Silently, like a dream, the fabric rose ; 
No sound of hammer or of axe was there," 

because each stone was hewn and chiselled separately, 
and brought, when completed, to be joined to the 
main building. 

This is just the work now going on. What we 
call the Church of Christ on earth is not the real 
temple ; it is the quari^ in which the stones are 
hewn and carved and polished, and prepared for the 
perfect Church above, which Christ is to present 
glorious, without spot or wrinkle. 

What, then, is the use of Churches and com- 
munities in this present world ? 

The use which a scaffolding is to a building ; the 
use which an artificial fence of stakes supplies to a 
nursery of young trees. It is to help in the necessary 
preparation and training of the members of the 
future Church, to guard them from a dangerous 
isolation, to maintain Christian fellowship, to afford 
the means of instruction, of exhortation, and of 
spreading the Gospel message widely. In as far as 
the work of Churches or religious Societies is carried 
on in a right and Scriptural spirit, in so far all such 
communities are in some sort types and representa- 
tions of the invisible and Universal Church, — Christ's 
mystical body. They ought to be, and are intended to 
be such ; but by aiming at more, they lose their true 
character. In as far as a Christian community 
attempts to lay claim to be the only representative 
of the true Church of Christ, in as far as it claims 
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exemption from all imperfections, in so far it will 
fail in its legitimate object, — that of preparing 
stones for the temple above. 

Meanwhile, what part has the individual believer 
to take, as regards these preparatory edifices and 
scafiFolding for the true building ? 

Not, as some would say, — to keep apart from all, 
because none are perfect. In so doing the Christian 
will not only cripple his powers of usefulness to 
others, but will expose himself to the peculiar class 
of dangers to which the isolated in all 4epartments 
are liable, to what Bacon has termed the " Idols of 
the Cave," — the morbid fancies and exaggerated 
notions to which the solitary thinker is especially 
prone,- — and besides this, to either undue self-exalta- 
tion or undue self-depreciation; above all, to the 
self-absorption produced by a mind preying on itself. 

Others will say, — Unite with those who have for- 
sworn sects. But we have seen that this generally 
means setting up a sect more exclusive and self- 
asserting than the narrowest regular Church would be. 

The simplest course is to look to the example of 
our Lord and His Apostles during the existence of 
the Jewish polity, and His counsels afterwards to 
the Churches by the pen of the latest of the sacred 
writers. 

While our Lord censured in the severest terms 

the sins of the rulers of the Jewish Church, He 

. neither withdrew Himself nor urged the withdrawal 

of others from the Jewish worship. Both He and 
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the Apostles after Him frequented the services of 
the synagogue and the temple, and conformed to the 
practices of the Jewish worship, while they taught 
that these were no essential part of spiritual life. 

Again, in the last words of Christ Himself to His 
people on earth, — His exhortation to the seven 
Churches of Asia, — while Ho denounces the evils 
which had crept into several of these Churches, He 
never urges the faithful to leave them ; not even in 
the worst case, — that of Sardis. 

It cannot be truthfully alleged in answer to this, 
as it has been by some, that these addresses do not 
concern Christian practice : every one of them con- 
tains directions as to what the believer should do 
or not do ; but they are never commanded to come 
out from the Church to which they belong. 

Of course it would be premature to draw the 
conclusion from this that no Christian should in 
any case leave the Church in which he was brought 
up : in the case of our own Reformers, and countless 
others' like them, remaining in their Church would 
have involved acquiescence in practice and teaching 
contrary to their consciences. Each must judge 
for himself, deliberately and prayerfully, how far he 
finds that his conscientious convictions would be 
violated by remaining in the community in which 
he had been brought up. 

Again, even where this difficulty does not exist, he 
may lawfully join himself to a community where he 
believes he will enjoy greater spiritual advantages. 
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and meet with sounder and more profitable teaching 
than in his own. Or, again, there may be good 
reasons, as in the case of Count Zinzendorf and the 
Moravian emigrants, why some special form of Church 
organization should be established or revived. 

The circumstances, in short, may be many and 
various in which it may be desirable or allowable to 
leave one Church or community for another. But 
the addresses to Churches into which such corrup- 
tions had crept, as those of Pergamos, Thyatira, 
and Sardis, certainly seem to prove that the ex- 
istence of much evil in a Church is not, alone, a 
reason for quitting it ; and that, like those of Sardis 
who had " not defiled their garments," it is possible 
to keep ourselves pure in the midst of many abuses ; 
and, doubtless, wherever it can be conscientiously 
done, we may often be far more useful by abiding in, 
than by hastily quitting, the Church we belong to. 

Perfection we shall never meet in any Church, 
sect, or society, on earth. Complete union we cannot 
expect to find while human beings differ in opinion, 
and free expression is allowed. Exemption from 
error we can never be certain of finding, as it did 
not exist even when infallible teachers were at hand ; 
and exemption from the presence of unfaithful mem- 
bers was not granted even to the disciples of our 
Lord while He was on earth. 

None of these things we shall find in earthly 
communities; but useful preparatory training, and 
mutual love and fellowship, we may find, not 
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limited to the individual Giurch or congregation 
of each, but overflowing and outstepping all such 
boundaries, and this the more, the fuller and stronger 
the tide of grace flows. The more the power of the 
Holy Spirit rests on us, the more love there will be : 
and the more love, the more power. 

But those who take this preparatory work for the 
CTid instead of the means, are making a mistake 
like that of the savage King who took the tunings 
of the orchestra for the performance which was to 
follow. 

It is only tuning that is going on now: what 
wonder that we should often be pained by discordant 
sounds ! Through the dissonances and harsh notes 
we get sometimes a note or two, clear ^nd sweet, or 
a full and pure chord ; but these are only snatches 
of music : we must wait till all is complete, and then 
a full burst of glorious and perfect harmony will 
meet the ear. 

Then the temple will be finished, the last stone 
laid in its place, the Bride will stand confessed, 
"dressed in beauty not her own;" and till then 
we may well wait in "patience of hope," till the 
day come when "the righteous shall shine forth as 
the sun in their heavenly Father's kingdom." 



APi>B3srr>ix. 

NOTE A. 

" It is of great importance to trace, as far as we are 
able, each error to its real source. For instance, if we 
suppose th(3 doctrine of Transubstantiation to have in 
fact arisen from the misinterpretation of the text, we 
shall expect to remove the error by showing reasons 
why the passage should be understood differently : a very 
reasonable expectation, where the doctrine has sprung 
from the misinterpretation, but quite otherwise where, 
as in this case, the misinterpretation has spnmg from 
the doctrine. And that it has so sprung, besides the 
intrinsic improbability of men being led by the words 
in question to believe in Transubstantiation, we have 
the additional proof that the passage was before the eyes 
of the whole Christian world for ten centuries before the 
doctrine was thought of." — Annotations on Bacon^s Essay s, 
by Archbishop Whately, 
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